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MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL INTOXICATIONS 


ry HE mind is repelled from or attracted to or indiffer- 

ent to the objects and subjects to which it is turned. 

This is true in every period of life, from the first 

memories of childhood to the going out of the flame 
of the candle of life. Rarely, if ever, is there a time when 
man can see clearly and judge without prepossession, twist 
Or sentiment, any question affecting him. His judgment on 
certain questions will be different at successive periods, though 
the things and questions remain the same. He is bewildered 
when a child, has expectations and confidence as a youth, in 
manhood he has his responsibilities, and in old age doubts, 
indifference, uncertainties and hopes. 

The changes of the body produce impressions on the in- 
carnate portion of the mind; reactions follow, and the mind 
changes its attitude toward the without and the within. Ela- 
tion follows depression, joy sorrow, and: the shadow of fear 
fades when the star of hope rises. So is the action of the mind 
in each period of bodily change affected by glamour, and the 
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reaction from the glamour. The glamour attracts, charms, 
bewilders, intoxicates; its reaction brings pain; but both al- 
ways disorder. 

Intoxication of the mind and reaction ever follow each 
other in life, and from life to life. The mind cannot know 
happiness nor do its true work with intelligence until it be- 
comes no more intoxicated. The cessation of its intoxications 
can be brought about by the mind only when it refuses to be 
attracted by or attach itself to things outside itself. It does 
this by turning its thought and attention to and learning to 
use and control its actions within. Thereby an attempt is made 
to bring the inert and yet undeveloped matter of the faculty 
or faculties thus brought into action under control, and to de- 
velop and coordinate them. By turning his attention to the 
actions of the mind within, one learns how the mind operates 
without, and knows how to control its operations. 

Mental intoxication is caused by the fermentations of 
the undeveloped matter of the mind in its processes of. devel- 
opment. In the measure one sees the actions of the mind 
within and understands the motives which prompt action, the 
glamour without is dispelled. Then there is yet the glamour 
of the mind within, after the mind has lost interest in the 
world and the things of the world and is taken up with its 
own processes and workings only. 

Man, giving attention to the mind’s activities within, 
sees that the things outside him are the outer reflection of the 
inner forms and workings of the mind. The reflections of the 
mind in the things without exerts an intoxicating influence 
on the mind within. Even though not yet freed from mental 
intoxication from without, he sees at least the cause of it and 
knows glamour to be glamour. This knowledge begins to 
dispel the glamour, conquers intoxication. He masters exte- 
rior mental intoxication to the degree he first discovers and 
then controls the inner workings of the mind and its intoxi- 
cations. Then he knows the realities which are within. In- 
toxication of the mind is failure to know a reality. Realities 
are within; what appears outside, objectively, is a reflection 
from within. 

The prizes which the world holds out are love, wealth, 
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fame and power, and mankind strives for these. The world 
offers them as rewards. During the adventures, battles, pil- 
grimages, in his long line of incarnations, there are moments 
when man seems to have won one or more of the prizes; but 
this seems so for a moment only. As soon as they are within 
his grasp he cannot hold them. They slip away or shrivel 
into nothingness and are gone. Whether he falters or pur- 
sues, or is vexed, broken or in stupor, life rouses and drives 
him, and makes him struggle on. All things he desires are 
included in these four prizes. For the prize on which his 
mind’s eye is fixed, he strives with as much strength as he has 
or can keep at his disposal. Sometimes two of the prizes 
attract him equally, and if he does not give up one for the 
other, but strives for both, he is at war with himself, and his 
efforts feeble. 

In his present male and female body, man wants to give 
up love as little as a drunkard wants to abandon drink. Man 
can not give up love while he continues as he is. 

Love and sex are so close, intimate, that man instinctively 
sees and thinks of love from the standpoint of his sex. It is 
nearly impossible to live in a normal body and think of love 
without the thought of male or female. Unless he knows 
himself a conscious being, not form, within and distinct from 
the body of sex in which he is, he cannot have love without 
the tincture of sex. He must learn and know the essence of 
love before he can love truly and without injury to himself 
and the one he loves. Knowledge—and in a sense above the 
ordinary knowledge—must precede love and direct it steadily 
if love is not to result in mental intoxication. 

The thought of love relates one to the being he loves. The 
thought of mother, father, sister, brother, friend, wife, child 
or relative, is of character and sex. Love extends beyond the 
physical to angels, to God—and the thought of man is that 
they are either masculine or feminine—a fact. which is noticed 
plainly, especially in ecstatic worship. 

Love must be inherent before it can be sensed; it must 
be sensed before it can be thought of; it must be thought of 
before it can be known. Love is inherent in the mind; it is 
sensed in every human body in varying degrees, from infancy 
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to old age; it is thought about by the mind as the mind ma- 
tures and strives to know itself; its mystery is known at full 
maturity of the mind. That which prompts and is within 
love is not approached until man seeks to realize the divine. 
That which stands within love is relationship. Love is to 
teach man his relation to all things. While under love in- 
toxication man cannot think of nor know his true relation- 
ship to the bodies and things he loves. So love holds him to 
sex and to sense until he is willing and ready to think and to 
know. When man thinks of until he knows his relation to 
that which he loves, love ceases to be an intoxicant of the 
mind, it serves its purpose. It reveals and relates the parts 
of the mind to the whole. It shows the indissoluble rela- 
tionship of each mind to all and all minds to each other. 

Love cannot give up its secret to those who delight in its 
burning arrows, nor to those who groan from its inflicted 
wounds, nor to those who coldly analyze the empty word. 
Love yields its secret only to those who will dispel its glam- 
our. To do this one must examine and know, within, the ob- 
jects of love which are without. Husband, wife, child or 
other person, are objects of love without. What is it that is 
loved? If it is the character, the mind, the soul, in that person 
that he loves, then death of that person, or the thought of 
death or parting, will cause no pang of loss, because the char- 
acter or mind or soul cannot be lost; it lives in thought, and is 
ever with the one who thinks of it. When one loves a person, 
it is usually not the character or mind or soul that is loved; 
it is the person. Looking at the form without subjects one to 
its glamour. While looking at the outer form, that within to 
which it is related cannot be seen. One dispels the outer 
glamour by looking within and asking what is affected by 
the personal form without. As the incarnate mind, the con- 
scious light within the body, continues in its search, it finds 
that love is not for the person without, but for something 
within, which is aroused and reflected by that person. As 
one wants mirrors not for the sake of mirrors but because he 
may be gratified when he looks into them, so he wants near 
him those whom he thinks he loves, because of the sentiment 
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Or sensation in him which they arouse or reflect. When 
one looks steadily in his light within, he finds there that which 
is or was reflected in the form without. When he finds this 
he is cured of his love intoxication for the form without. Its 
glamour is dispelled. 

He now loves that within, without need of its reflection 
from without. Forms within which cause sensations of love, 
should be held steadily in the light within until they are seen 
through. As each is seen through it will disappear, and will 
show the organ and the nerve center to which it is related, 
and the thought that called its matter into form. 

The forms disappear when the thoughts to which they 
are related are perceived. When the thought of love is per- 
ceived without the inner forms of love, then that which is 
love should be summoned in the conscious light within. Then 
the focus faculty of the mind will focus the subject in the 
light within, and it will be known that that which is love 
is one’s own identity and very self. One’s own self is love. 
When this love is known, the thoughts of love should again 
be summoned within the light; then the will should be to find 
the identity of self in each of the thoughts; and then it is 
known that the self in each is the same as in one’s own self; 
that in love is the relation of sameness within each of the 
selves. 

One who thus knows the secret of the relation of love 
has unlimited capacity to love. Love intoxications have no 
power. His love is in the self in all beings. 


One who knows the relation and whose love is in the self 
in all beings, masters wealth and fame and power intoxica- 
tions without great difficulty. The method of overcoming 
love intoxication should also be applied in conquering other 
forms of mental and spiritual intoxication. 

Wealth intoxication begins with the thought of wealth. 
Desire to have, induces the mind to think of getting and hav- 
ing. Thinking develops the thought of getting and having. 
The thoughts of getting and having call into action the 
strength in the undeveloped matter of the mind which strives 
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for the possessions it conceives as wealth. This striving with 
the undeveloped matter of the mind, by the faculties which 
deal with wealth, keeps the mind in a state of wealth intoxica- 
tion. Wealth intoxication continues until that matter is de- 
veloped and controlled. 

A sense of security, the notion of being important, the 
valuation which men put on wealth, the credit which others 
give, their estimate of him as “his being worth so much,” his 
belief in his importance, are forms which his wealth intoxi- 
cation takes. 

One who would overcome wealth intoxication may be- 
gin by asking himself, what of all his possessions he can take 
with him after death. Only that is his which he can take 
with him. When the method of conquering love intoxica- 
tion is applied to wealth intoxication, one sees his insignifi- 
cance and loses the notion of his importance. His worth 
diminishes as his possessions disappear when examined by 
the light of the mind. When possessions fade and vanish by 
the light of the mind, it is as though burdens are removed, 
and there comes a feeling of freedom. As the valuation 
which the world places on his worth is reduced by the light 
of his mind, his true valuation appears. Wealth gives place 
to worthiness, which is the standard of valuation of himself 
and of things. Worthiness is that for which he works. 


Fame intoxication is the will to do something which 
will make one live in the thoughts of men. To do this the 
soldier fights, the sculptor chisels, the artist paints, the poet 
sings, the philanthropist spends; all try to do something by 
which they will live, to which time will add lustre. Ever 
are they led on by this thought, which they project into the 
world. 

Fame intoxication is overcome by searching for that 
which projects the thought of fame. It will be found that 
fame is a mental shadow, projected by the mind from the 
thought of its immortality. The mental intoxication of fame 
lies in seeking this shadow, a name rather than his self. Fame 
intoxication ceases when he finds and follows that in him 
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which is immortal. Then he is not intoxicated, but sheds a 
light which illumines and dispels his illusive thought. He 
ceases to think of fame, to work for fame. He thinks and 
works for immortality, the state of being continuously con- 
scious in whatever form or condition he may be. 

Spiritual intoxication is the working of the faculties of 
the mind to have what it conceives to be power. Its intoxica- 
tion is continued by the thought of itself before all else, and 
by the will that it should have reverence and worship from 
other beings. Power intoxication blinds the mind to the 
rights of others, and exaggerates its own greatness. It uses 
its power to compel homage and worship. Its intoxication 
is increased by the acclamations, praise, reverence, of others, 
and by the thought of its own greatness. Power intoxication 
makes of man a menace to himself and to the world. 

Power intoxication is overcome by holding power in the 
mind’s light and seeing within it. In time knowledge will be 
found within power. Power is a form in which knowledge 
acts and is the expression of knowledge. When knowledge is 
found the self is known. Love then shows the way and knowl- 
edge identifies the love in one’s self and knows it in all 
others. Then power intoxication is at an end. Knowledge is 
power, which is used to increase knowledge in others, not to 
demand their praise or worship. One’s self is known in 
relation to others, not apart from them. Knowledge is for 
the use of all. 














THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX. 
Reprinted from Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. 














THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIANS 


By AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M.D. 


I 


Dr. Augustus Henry Julius LePlongeon was born May 4, 1826, on the Isle 
of Jersey, and died December 13, 1908, at his home in Brooklyn, New York. 
He was the son of Commodore Francois Guillaume LePlongeon, of the French 
Navy. Augustus was educited at the Polytechnic Institute at Paris. His 
life was one of adventure. At the age of nineteen he was wrecked off the 
coast of Chili. At an early age he earned his living by lecturing in colleges. 
He graduated as a practicing physician and built up a considerable practice in 
Lima, Peru, where he remained for ten years. In 1868, the Academy of Sciences 
of California appointed him to investigate into the origin of the native races of 
Peru. He gave up his practice of medicine and devoted his life to explora- 
tion and research. He returned to California and gave a series of lectures 
before the Academy of Sciences. More than fourteen years were spent in 
Yucatan. He traveled and explored in other parts of Central America. Fiom 
his fortieth year to the time of his death his time was spent in archaeological 
researches and in writing about the ancient civilizations of Central and South 
America and of Egypt. Mme. LePlongeon, his wife, was the Doctor’s faithful 
companion and assistant. She shared his hardships and his discoveries and 
passed away a few years after him. Since the Doctor’s death discoveries are 
showing the correctness of many of his claims. This series of articles on 
a Origin of the Egyptians” is the last work which the Doctor completed.— 

d 


S the Egyptian Sphinx still remains the enigma of his- 
tory,’ so also does the origin of the civilized colonists 
who, at a remote epoch, settled on the banks of the 
Nile, in that district of Nubia which they named 

Maiu’*; so likewise is unknown the source of their language 
which is unanimously admitted to have been identical with 
the most modern Egyptian tongue, that had no cognate in 
Asia or Africa. 

Professor Maspero asks* “Whence came they? How far 
off in time are we to carry back the date of their arrival?” 





‘Bunsen, Christian C. J.—‘“Egypt’s Place in the: Universal History,” Vol. II, 
388. 


*Burgsch, Henry Bey—“History of Egypt under the ‘Pharaohs,’” Vol I, 
p. 363; Vol. II, pp. 78, 174. 


*Maspero, G.—“The Dawn of Civilization,” pp. 43, 44. 
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Questioned regarding their origin, Herodotus tells us* the 
Egyptians answered that their ancestors “were the most an- 
cient of men,” and they pointed toward the setting sun as the 
direction from which they came and where was situated the 
Holy Land —the land of the gods’, Ta nutri. That name 
they wrote < 7—_. Modern. Egyptologists have trans- 
lated it by // “XX the single word ma, which they s 

y e single wo ,w y say 
meant “West.” 

The hieroglyph, however, had a far more interesting im- 
port. It is most significant, since its right interpretation 
makes known the birthplace of those colonists who became 
the fathers of the Egyptians. It is composed of an ostrich 
feather, emblem, in Egypt, of the gods and of the 
kings, as J in Mayach the feather was the badge of 
chiefs ’7_ and warriors. ‘Then comes the segment of a 

, which corresponds in the Egyptian alphabet to the 

co letter T of the Latin. It reads # and also ta, words 
meaning place, earth, locality. Lastly, the third component 
part of the hieroglyph is the sign or , one of the 
characters of the Egyptian alpha- ial 4—— bet. Itstands 
for the letter M in the Latin. It reads ma, place, and it 
is the radical of the name Mayach. ‘That sign has been 
shown® to represent, in straight lines, the contour of the 
Yucatecan peninsula, the head of the Nohcan, the great ser- 
pent’, the empire of the Mayas that, in remote times, com- 
prised the countries known today as Central America, from 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to that of Darien. The name 
Mayach means in the Maya language—the first place, the 
land first issued from the bottom of the waters: Ma, land, 
place; yach, first. This is why the Egyptians said that their 
ancestors, being the inhabitants of that land, “were the most 
ancient of men.” ‘There, then, was the birthplace of the civi- 
lized colonists who settled in Nubia and called their settle- 
ment Maziu, in memory of the country of their progenitors 


*Herodotus—Hist. Lib. II, X V—II. 

°G. Maspero—“The Dawn of Civilization,” p. 44. 

*Le Plongeon, Augustus—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. Intro- 
duction, p. LXII. 

‘Diego Lopez de Cogolludo—Historia de Yucatan, Lib. I, Chap. I, p. 2. 
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in the Lands of the West; there then, was the Amenti, where 
the souls of the departed returned to the bosom of their fore- 
fathers; where King Osiris sat on a throne in the midst of the 
waters; where his consort Queen Isis was mistress, and Thoth 
performed his office of scribe. 

How far back in time are we to carry the date of their 
arrivalr 

Before trying to form an approximate idea of the arrival 
of the Maya colonists in Egypt it is well to remember that, 
from the remotest antiquity, the priests preserved in the sacred 
archives kept in the temples a careful account of the principal 
events that happened in the history of their nation, and of 
whatever occurrences were noticeable in the world of which 
they had knowledge*®. Plato mentions the Saitic annals which 
were believed to be eight thousand years old®. In this con- 
nection it must not be forgotten that the Egyptians adhered 
strictly to the traditions of their ancestors, and to their cus- 
toms, and that they refused to adopt others, if Herodotus is 
to be believed*®. On the other hand, they were regarded as 
the most learned and the best informed of men", according 
to the same writer. Others beside him were of the same 
opinion ; among these may be mentioned Porphyry*’ and Euse- 
bius'*. From the Egyptians themselves, who kept such a per- 
fect remembrance of the past through traditions and, what is 
more reliable, by means of their archives, which may have 
contained the books of Hermes, said by some to have been 
brought by the primitive colonists who settled in the valley of 
the Nile, from their ancestral homes; others, most probably 
from the colleges in Chaldea, whence they came, as will be 
shown later on—from the Egyptians, then, it is best to in- 
quire as to the epoch when these came and founded their 
first settlement in Maiu, since the high antiquity of these 
writings is now well attested and generally accepted. 

According to the historian Manetho, a royal scribe and 


*“Herodotus—Lib. II, LXXII. Lib. II, LXXXII. 
*Plato—Legg. Lib. II, 657. Timaeus, 61. 
”Herodotus—Lib. II, LX XIX. 

“Herodotus—Lib. II, LXXVII. 

“Porphyry—De Abstinencia, Lib. II, 5. 
“Eusebius—Preparationes Evangelicas, Lib. I, 9. 
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scholarly priest of Sebbennytus, held in great esteem at the 
court of the first Ptolemy, the reign of the gods which ended 
with Horus, who was the last of them, continued during 13,- 
400 years, when that of the human kings began, Menes being 
the first. Again, Herodotus, who visited Egypt about the 
year 460 B. C., says that the Egyptians counted fifteen, thou- 
sand years from the time of Osiris, stating that they knew this 
number to be exactly correct,** and that 11,340 years ‘had 
elapsed since any god had assumed the human form, from 
the accession of Menes to the throne of Egypt, although prior, 
to him they had reigned over the country, the last of them ° 
having been Horus, the son of Osiris.*® 

Besides Herodotus, other Greek writers have given 
their opinion regarding the antiquity of the Egyptians— 
among these Aristotle, who believed that some of their monu- 
ments were ten thousand years old, as claimed by the Egyp- 
tians; he assigned eight thousand years to Sais.*’ 

Diodorus Siculus’® says, at the time of his visit to Egypt, 
that country had been governed five thousand years by human 
kings. Plato tells us the Egyptians pretended that the arrival 
of the first settlers on the banks of the Nile dated back 23,000 
years.*® In modern times several among the students of an- 
cient Egypt have tried to compute the date when the first 
civilized colonists reached the valley of the Nile and estab- 
lished themselves in Nubia. Maspero,”® echoing the opinion 
of the majority, assigns a period of eight or ten thousand 
years to their coming and the founding of their earliest set- 
tlement. As they allow a margin of two thousand years in 
their computations (certainly not a very close approximation), 
another guess might be permitted, perhaps coming nearer to a 
solution of the question. 

It has been shown by the writer that in remote ages 
there had been two different tides of immigration of the same 
people, coming from opposite directions, at intervals of time 


L lutarch—De Iside et Osiride, C. 9, p. 354. 
*Herodotus—Lib. II, CXLV. 
*Herodotus—Lib. II. CXLII. 

7A ristotle—Meteorol, Lap. i, 15. 
*Diodorus—Biblio. Hist., Lib. I, 147. 
*Plato—Legg., Lib. II, p. 567. 
*Maspero—The Dawn of Civilization, p. 44. 
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far apart. The first of these migrations came from an eastern 
direction, across the Syrian desert. After reaching the Medi- 
terranean the immigrants continued journeying westward 
along the shores of the desert that forms the northwestern 
corner of the Sinaic peninsula, until they arrived at the Isth- 
mus of Suez. At that time the country was partly covered 
by water.** The communications between the dwellers on 
the islands that studded the marshes of the delta of the Nile 
took place by boats. What more natural, then, than for the 
newcomers to call it the Land of Boats—Chem—this being 
the word for boat in the Maya language. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that they gave names to places, objects, people 
even, by onomotopaeia, according to the most striking charac- 
teristic that particularly called their attention. The route 
they followed along the shores of the desert is indicated by 
the name they gave to it, calling it Xu/, which in Maya means 
end—either to signify that the desert ended there in that direc- 
tion, or that there was the end of their long travels, before 
reaching the place where they intended to settle. 

Now the question presents itself: Who were those people? 
That they were civilized and highly cultured is proved by 
the stupendous monuments, covered with written inscriptions 
and sculptures, left by them; and the fact, admitted by all 
Egyptologists without a dissenting opinion, that not a trace, 
not a vestige of the infancy of their civilization has ever been 
found in the valley of the Nile. 


Renan” asserts, “hat when one ponders on that Egyptian 
civilization, thousands of years old; on that marvelous art re- 
vealed by innumerable monunients, art that had no archaic 
period, yet so superior to that of the latter dynasties, on est 
pris de vertige.” 

Henry C. Rawlinson**® says that in Egypt there is no 
indication of an early period of savagism or barbarism. 

Osborn** admits that the first settlers in Egypt were a 
company of persons in a high state of civilization, who 


*Herodotus—Lib. II, IV. 
“Ernest Renan—Revue des deux mondes, 1865. 
*Rawlinson—Origin of Nations, p. 13. 


*Osborn—The Monumental History of Egypt, Vol. I, Ch. IV, pp. 220, 221. 
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brought with them the worship of the sun, coming therefore 
from Babylon or homes on the banks of the Euphrates. 

Berosus, the Chaldean priest and historian, tells us that 
in remote times civilization was brought to the countries 
bathed by the waters of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, by 
Oannes and six other men, strangers in the land, who came 
in boats, by way of the Persian gulf. They instructed the 
natives in the art of writing, of the building of cities, the 
institution of religious system, the cultivation of all sciences, 
of astronomy in particular.*° 

These no doubt were members of the Maya colonists 
who, many centuries before, had settled in the countries on 
the west side of the Indus, from the mouth of that river, and 
the shores of the Indian Ocean in Beloochistan and Afghani- 
stan, judging by the names of ancient cities and villages, that 
are words having a meaning in the Maya language, many of 
which are even identical with those of some towns and places 
whose ruins are actually scattered throughout the peninsula of 
Yucatan and of localities still inhabited. 

Thirty years ago Maya tribes dwelt, and may still dwell, 
on the northern banks of the Kabul River. They are said to 
have opposed the fiercest resistance to the English troops when 
they invaded Afghanistan in 1879.*° 

The following is an alphabetical list of the names of said 
ancient cities and villages, taken from the Map of Modern 
Persia and Adjacent Countries in the third volume of Canon 
George Rawlinson’s “Five Great Monarchies of the East.” It 
may be objected that many of the names may be of modern 
origin. No doubt some are. Those having no meaning in 
the Maya language have been excluded. The names here 
presented are not more modern than those of villages and 
tribes in Afghanistan, just mentioned as having their equiva- 
lents today in Yucatan.” 

My esteemed friend, the late Don Crecencio Carillo y 
Ancona, Bishop of Yucatan, a gentleman thoroughly versed 


*Henry Rawlinson—Note on Herodotus, Lib. I, p. 181. 

*London Times—Weekly Edition, March 4, 1879, p. 6, col. 4. 

“The ruins of the famous temple of Kab-ul, the miraculous hand, still 
exist on the west side of the square in the city of Izamal, Yucatan: and 
there they brought, from far and near, the sick to be healed. (See Plate 4.) 
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in the language of his ancestors, Maya, well known for his 
numerous literary works, has kindly helped me in translating 
the names here presented, with his knowledge of ancient Maya 


roots and words that have become obsolete. 


It is well to pre- 


mise by stating that in the Maya alphabet the letters D, F, 
G, J, Q, S, and V do not exist. 


Names Accord- 


ing to Map. 
Abistada 
Antikan 
Argedan 
Armedabad 
Attok 
Babur 


Barakail 
Bagh 


Belah 
Belmul 
Beerjan 
Bhawulpoor 
Booloo 
Boree 
Bulkur 
Bussoor-khail 
Chandia 
Chena 
Charikar 
Chitral 
Chuknasoor 
Chummun 
Cutchtoba 
Dadur 
Deeshoo 
Dilaram 
Esakkeye 
Golakee 
Gobernum 
Gowaine 
Guranee 
Gurukhan 
Herat 
Helmend 


Islatif 
Jelalabad 


Corresponding 
Maya Words. 
A-biz-tat 
Anti-kan 
Al-he-than 
Al-met-a-bal 
A-tok 
Ba-bul 
Ppa-pul 
Balak-al 

Bah 

Bak 

Bel-ha 
Bel-mul 
Bel-han 
Ba-ul-pol 
Bo-lo 

Bo-le 
Bul-kul 
Bus-ol-kal 
Chan-tia 
Chen-al 
Chal-ikal 
Chi-tal 
Chitic-na-zol 
Chu-mun 
Cutch-toba 
Ta-tul 


‘yezho (Dzezho) 


Tilalam 
Zak-elel 
Hol-a-ke 
Ho-bel-nun 
Hauaine 
Hul-a-ne 
Kulu-kan 
Hela 
Hel-men 


X-la-tix 
Hela-la-bat 


English Literal Translation. 
Lead thy father. 
A thing which holds. 
Word issued from egg. 
Water that whirls. 
Thy arrowhead. 
The drowned father. 
To break jars (an ancient Maya festival). 
Surrounded. 
To nail. 
Four hundred—fiesh. 
Canal—aqueduct. 
Road to the mound. 
Aqueduct—water pipe. 
Nail in the head. 
That which is round. 
That which curls. 
Holy game. 
Bad smell from a closed place. 
Small place this is. 
The well of the children. 
Light wind. 
To come to the mouth. To lie down. 
Who has tried the bark, rind. 
Center part. 
Hampered by being surrounded. 
Rabbit dung. 
To carry the head erect. 
Tremulous. 
Burning itching. 
Door made of green wood. 
Beginning of the road. 
Straighten thy tail. 
Gather thy tail. 
Yellow badger. 
Here it is. 
Successor of the wizard; or, here is the 
magician. 
What is held in the palm of the hand. 
Here are the axes. 
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Jhelam 
Jelalpoor 
jJamburum 
Jeram 
Kashgurh 
Kabul 
Khyber 
Kohibaba 
Kalabagh 
Kahun 
Kote 
Khadroo 
Kilat-i-Ghiljee 
Korum 
Khankail 
Kut-chi 
Kandote 
Khordur 
Kharan 
Kavez 
Kutcha 
Kishan 
Kelat 
Kandahar 
Kalput 
Khosrukhan 
Khash 
Kubbur 
Kaian 
Kushtanari 


Kardal 
Kotvee 
Kashgurh 
Kahk 
Kalano 
Kunar 
Kotree 
Leia 
Laush 
Lora 
Lalpoor 
Mamike 


Mulkabad 
Mutkuna 
Moroo 
Mundai 
Mittun 
Mokur 
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Helam 
Helal-pol 
Ham-bulum 
Helam 
Kax-hul 
Kabul 
Hi-bel 
Koh-i-baba 
Kalabah 
Kahun 

Cote 
Kaat-lo 
Kalat-ich-che 
Ko-lum 
Kan-kan-il 
Kut-chi 
Kantole 
Koz-tul 
Kalan 
Kalez 
Ku-chah 
Kixan 
Kelat 
Kantahal 
Kalput 
Koz-lu-kaan 
Kax 

Ku-bul 
Kaian 
Kuxtanali 


Kaltal 
Kotbee 
Cax-hul 
Kak 
Kalano 
Kun-nal 
Kit-le 
Leya 
Laux 
Lola 
Lalpol 
Mamike 


Mulkabat 
Mutkuna 
Mol-o 
Muntai 
Mit-tun 
Mokul 








Exchange. 

Here is the head. 

Suddenly inundated. 

Exchange, substitute. 

To tie arrows. 

Miraculous hand. 

Road of the hawk. What road: 

Marvelous small hawk. To be bewitched. 

To inclose. 

Bitterness. Memory. 

Wall made of dry stones. 

To ask for a thing. 

Inclosed between sticks. 

Height of the land. To strike the soil. 

Yellow fruit, that which is yellow. 

To place, to grind. 

Yellow knot. 

A rabbit’s skin. 

Closed. 

Inclosed. 

To spin; ground in mortar. 

Covered with thorns. 

To perspire, to toast. 

To ripen yellow. 

Twenty papaws. 

Barren, muddy, swallowed. 

Forest, bile, to rain, to tie up. 

To be delivered up. 

To sing, to narrate a thing remembered. 

To speak with anger, to reprimand, di- 
vulged. 

That which is wanted, a person in want. 

Narrow road, hard road. 

Shaft of lance or arrow. 

Fire, to burn, smallpox. 

It is closed. 

The nest of the ears of corn. 

To scatter the leaves. 

Very painful. 

Laurel. 

Waiter flowers. 

Head of thistle. 

Father of inspiration. 
wind. 

A heap of necessary things. 

Size of the temple. 

Bundle of brushwood, fagot. 

Tender. 

Stone. 

Hardened wart, a family name. 


Ancestor of the 











Plate 1. 





AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M. D, 
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RUINS OF PALACE AT UXMAL, YUCATAN. 


Fallen room, showing construction of arch, filling of walls and holes that 
supported beams. The lower half of room is entirely filled with 
debris, nearly up to the commencement of the arch. 

















Plate 3. 
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EAST FACADE OF GOVERNOR'S HOUSE AT UXMAL, YUCATAN, 
THESE RUINS ARE SAID TO BE 13,500 YEARS OLD. 
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Matistan 
Moostung 
Musjeed 
Mummoo 
Mydan 
Mudahi 
Masti 
Moltan 
Nal 
Noohki 
Noorpoor 
Oorghoon 
Oochlan 
Obeh 


Pushti 
Panduran 
Pishen 
Pastur 
Parwan 


Peshawur 
Quettah 
Rahnuk 
Sibb 
Saro-Dar 
Subzawur 
Shirani 
Sarawan 
Sufeid-kah 
Tulukun 

: Tigadee 
Tull 
Tokuruk 
Terreh 
Tyvera 
Tubuksir 
Turnuk 
Tehahak 
Uroundab 
Vashak 
Wanjumal 
Wauneh 
Yeghuttoo 
Zoorgaushah 
Zhob 
Zehree 

Zo 

Zurrah 


Matitan 
Motztun 
Motz-het 
Mum-o 
Mitan, or Than 
Mutahi 
Mazti 
Moltan 
Nal 
Noh-hi 
Nol-pol 
Holkon 
Oxlan 
Obeh 


Puxti, Ppux 
Pantulan 
Pixen 
Pal-tul 
Paluan 


Pex-a-ul 
Cetah 
Lahnuk 
gib (dzib) 
Zalotal 
Zubzaul 
Xilani, Chilan 
Zalauan 
Zupe-it-kah 
Tulukun 
Tihate 
Thul 
Tokuluk 
Telleh 
Tivela 
Tubukzil 
Tulnuk 
Tehahak 
Ulum-tab 
Uaxak 
Uanmal 
Ua-u-neh 
Yelhuto 
Zolhauzah 
Job (dzob) 
Xek-le 

Tzo 

Zullah 


Not in my presence. 

Root of stone. 

Open root, split root. 

Tender, soft. 

Word, speech. 

Raw, not cooked. 

What is the matter with him? 

Place of the claw, gather flowers. 

Ear of corn. 

The great falcon. 

That which gnaws the head. 

Rind of the calabash. 

Third time, after three times. 

Several (this word is used today as a 
plural desinence—Cux obeh? Who are 
these; ) 

Blistered, filled with wind. 

The banner of Tulan. 

Cover me, wrap me. 

Mule rabbit, rabbit’s son. 

To become childish, to make oneself child- 
like. 

Very little water. 

Masterpiece. 

With all the strength. 

To write. 

Light (in weight). 

Shameful. 

An augur. 

To take an airing, to cost. 

A village well located and walled up. 

To part suddenly. 

A gift. 

Rabbit. 

To bleed from the throat. 

To spread a thing, as clothes to dry. 

It is melted. 

To deliver the gift. 

Full of strength. 

To stick suddenly in the throat. 

Trap to ensnare fowls. 

Mastodon (today ox, bull). 

Sound. 

Is it its tail? 

To lose its own bones. 

To shed the shell or skin, as a snake does. 

To place one thing within another. 

To dirty with leaves. 

Turkey. 

All round. 
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To this list of localities may be added the names of several 
of the most powerful tribes in Afghanistan. The suffix khel 
added to the tribal names means clan or tribe. 

Kuki-khel Kukilorkukum Feather, the tribe of the feather. 


Aka-Khel Akal Pond, the tribe of the pond. 
Khambur-khel Kambul Pheasant, the tribe of the pheasant. 
Zakakhel Zak Locust, the tribe of the locust. 


It may be asked, Who were those people that lived in 
the countries situated on the northern banks of the River Indus 
and gave to their cities and villages names having a meaning 
in the Maya language? Those countries at that time formed 
part of the ancient Naga empire. 

In times so remote “that the sun had not yet risen above 
the horizon”,?* as Valmiki puts it, a handful of priests and 
merchants left the shores of Mayach, their mother country, to 
carry abroad the religion, the traditions, the language, the 
cosmogony, astronomy, and other sciences in vogue in their 
country, and also to establish commercial relations with the 
inhabitants of other lands. They navigated westward, visit- 
ing the various islands in the Pacific Ocean, where they left 
many traces of their passage. At last, after a protracted voy- 
age, they reached the Dekkan Peninsula. There they founded 
a small settlement that, in the course of time, developed into 
the mighty empire of the Nagas, whose rulers, under the title 
of Khan, governed the whole of Hindostan. These pushed 
their conquests toward the west and the northwest, extending 
their sway all over southern and western Asia, introducing 
their civilization in every country they conquered, leaving 
vestiges of their worship in almost every system of religion.” 





*Valmiki—Ramayana—Hippolite Fauche’s translation, Vol. I, p. 353. 

*If this fact, of mighty empires growing out of small colonies of civilized 
immigrants having established themselves in the midst of barbarous peoples 
seems improbable, history, which invariably repeats itself in the course of 
centuries, offers many examples. The Egyptian empire, whose origin we are 
endeavoring to trace, offers a striking instance, since its founders were of 
the same race as those who laid the foundations of the Naga empire. This 
was destroyed by Aryans who, about three thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, abandoned their Bactrian homes, entered the Punjab, and established 
settlements on the banks of the Saraswati, then a tributary to the Indus. 
After long and terrible wars against the highly civilized Nagas, these at last 
were conquered and their empire came to an end. Another example no less 
remarkable, in modern times, is that presented by the British Indian Empire. 
It originated from a small settlement of a few British traders who, having 
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In the building of their temples and palaces they ob- 
served the style of architecture that had been prevalent in their 
mother country from times immemorial. They continued to 
adhere to it during many generations, as is apparent from the 
great edifices they have left behind them, whose ruins are 
strewn over the countries in the south and west of Asia where 
they sojourned. The learned English architect, James Fer- 
gusson, in his “History of Architecture,’ wondering at the 
identity of the architecture of Java with that of Yucatan and 
Central America, says,*® “Is their extraordinary likeness to 
the edifices in Yucatan only accidental? It is remarkable. 
No one, perhaps, who is at all familiar with the remains found 
in the two provinces can fail to observe it, though no one has 
yet suggested any hypothesis to account for it.” He then in- 
dulges in many speculations to explain the undeniable and 
evident facts, but concludes by remarking, “It is possible that 
the building races of Central America are of the same family 
as the native inhabitants of Java. Many circumstances lead 
to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island belong to 
the same stock, and if it is so, it is evident that distance is no 
bar to the connection.’’** 

With the peculiar architecture, of the Mayas, in which 
the pyramids and the pointed arches,* used to span the 
intervening space between parallel walls are predominant 
features,*> and also the mode of speech of their forefathers, 





bought in 1630 a little strip of land six miles long and one wide on the coast 
of Coromandel, in the peninsula of Dekkan, at the price of a yearly tribute 
of $2,500, founded there a trading post, which they called Madras, giving the 
title of East India Company to their association. Step by step they extended 
their domains until, after two hundred and forty-seven years, they have be- 
come the British Indian Empire. 

“James Fergusson—History of Architecture. 

“Mr. Fergusson formed this opinion after studying at the house of Mr. 
Henry Dixon, 117 Chetwynd Road, Dartmouth, Park Hill, London, the first 
complete collection of photographs of the ruined Maya monuments in the 
peninsula of Yucatan, made by the writer of these lines. These photographs 
are used to illustrate his works on the ancient American civilization. 

*See plates 3, 4 

“The Mayas of old, like their descendants today, the natives of Yucatan, 
Peten, and the districts on the frontiers of Guatemala and the colony of 
Belize, British Honduras, were very religious. They embodied in their public 
monuments their conception of the universe and of Ku, its ruling spirit. 
Their religion was pure Sabaeism. The pyramidal structures were, to their 
mind, symbolical of the laws that govern the heavens, and the people were 
taught to kneel before these sublime monuments, and to worship in them 
Fire, through whose agency all things were created in water or, as Mr. John 
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although this has suffered from the alterations and inevitable 
changes to which every language is subject in the course of 
ages, without, however, complete obliteration of the primitive 
tongue, we find a simple explanation of how it happened that 
many of the names given to towns and localities where Maya 
colonists settled, and also to tribes, in Central Asia, have a 
meaning in the Maya language. This preservation of the 
style of architecture of their mother country, and of the mode 
of speech of their progenitors, also enable us to follow the 
Maya people in their migrations over the face of the earth. 





Wilson in his learned work, “The Lost Solar System of the Ancients Dis- 
covered,” Vol. II, p. 102, says, “The Sabaeans knelt before the pyramid and 
the obelisk as symbols of the laws of the Creator when they worshipped 
the invisible God.” The triangular or pointed arch was likewise held as a 
symbol of nature, not by the Mayas alone, but by all other people who had 
received civilization from them; among these were the Egyptians. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAGNETISM AS A HEALING ART—AND ITS 
HISTORY 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


HE early records of the healing art have always at- 
tached an importance to the agency of the hand, 


which later practitioners and writers have greatly 

overlooked. We find it in every part of the old 
world, that is, really old from having an old history. Celsus 
the accomplished Roman author treats of it in one of the 
departments of his great work UPON THE ARTS, written about 
the time of the Christian era. In the treatise De Re Medica, 
upon the Medical vocation, he presents the following classifi- 
cation as it existed in the time of Herophilus and Erasistratos, 
one an Asklepiad and the other grandson of Aristotle, who 
founded the medical chairs in the world-famous schools of 
Alexandria. 


“During this time,” says he, “physic was divided into 
three parts: the first cured by diet, the second by medicines, 
and the third by manipulations. The first, they denominated 
diaiteré (or regimen); the second, pharmakeutiké (or the 
administration of remedies) ; and the third, chetrourgiké (or 
operating by the hand). This last does not discard medicines 
and a proper regimen, but yet the principal part is accom- 
plished by the hand. And the effect of this is the most evi- 
dent of all the parts of medicine. This branch, though it be 
the most ancient, was more cultivated by Hippokrates than 
by his predecessors. Afterward, being separated from the 
other parts, it began to have its particular professors, and re- 
ceived considerable improvements in Egypt, as well as else- 
where, particularly from Philoxenas.” 


It will be perceived from this quotation that the chirurgic 
art, now known by the abbreviation of surgery, was originally 
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the art and technic of curing with the hand. Emanuel Swe- 
denborg explains it, that the touch signifies communication, 
transferring and receiving; because it is this in reality. We 
put our interior energies into action by the hand and touch, 
and so communicate them to another, or share them in com- 
mon with him. The will does the work. In the accounts 
given of Jesus, we find this very carefully set forth. When 
he had uttered his famous Sermon on the Mount, and de- 
scended into the plain, I suppose of Jezreel or Esdralon, a 
leper comes to him and says: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.” And Jesus put forth his hand and touched 
him, saying: “I will; be thou clean.” And immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed. Again, coming to the house where 
Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever, he touched her hand 
and the fever left her. When he was invited to the house of 
Jairus, an officer of the synagogue, the man said: “My daugh- 
ter is even now dying; but come and lay thy hand upon her 
and she will live.” Sure enough, when he arrived, the place 
was thronged with flute-boys and paid mourners, all chanting 
the dirge. He instantly commanded silence, because the girl 
was not dead, but sleeping. They answered with a scornful 
laugh of incredulity, upon which they were commanded to 
leave the room. He then took her by the hand and said: 
“Talitha, kumi’—Girl, rise up. 

In the legend of Naaman, the Syrian, it is related that 
that personage was angry because the prophet Elisha would 
not come out to him. “I thought,” said he, “he will surely 
come out and stand and call on the name of the Lord his God, 
and pass his hand upon the leprous place.” 

There was a priestly ceremony of like character, the im- 
position of the hands. The priest placed his hands upon 
the head of the victim. Joshua was said to be full of a spirit 
of wisdom, because Moses had laid his hands upon him. Paul 
insists that he, too, imparted virtue by the laying on of his 
hands. It was not a ceremony, a religious rite, but a bestow- 
ing of energy. One of the disputed texts of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark declares: “These signs shall follow them 
that believe: . . . they shall lay hands on the sick and 
they shall recover.” ‘This was no new pledge or assurance. 
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It was a thing older than history. In the reign of Rameses 
XII. of the 20th dynasty of Egypt, an embassy came to him 
from his father-in-law, the king of Baktan. It was desired 
that a scribe of the priestly order should visit this monarch’s 
younger daughter, who was unable to move. The Egyptian 
king at once convoked the priests and learned men, and de- 
manded them to produce “a man of intelligent heart and skill- 
ful with his fingers.” ‘The man was selected and went home 
with the embassy, a seventeen months’ journey. The princess 
recovered. The hieroglyphic records of Egypt present several 
delineations of laying hands upon the sick. 

Hippokrates had therefore abundance of precedent for 
his peculiar chirurgic method. Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor 
had long employed it. He was emphatically what is now 
somewhat ostentatiously denominated a magnetic healer. As 
he is also denominated the Father of Medicine, it may be 
well to enquire who he was. He belonged to the caste or 
family of priests, at the temple of Asklepios, or as he is more 
popularly called Aesculapius. He was born about the year 
460 before our era, and became a student of the fire-philosophy 
of Herakleitos. After his father’s death he traveled exten- 
sively, finally making his home in Thessaly, where he lived to 
the age of eighty-five, or as others say, ninety, one hundred, 
or one hundred and nine years. 

It was in Thessaly that Hellenic development began. 
The country has the appearance of a lake bottom, drained by 
the disruption of one of the mountains at the east. Mount 
Olympus, where the Hellenian gods of the later regime 
abode, separated it from Macedonia. Other ranges of moun- 
tains fenced it on other sides. The river Peneus flowed 
through it, and had numerous branches which were generally 
accessible by galleys. [he Phoenicians early navigated the 
region and introduced many of their usages. It was early a 
republic of confederated states. One of these, lying between 
Mount Ossa and the Aegean Sea, was called Magnesia, and 
the people Magnetes. Homer says that the sons of Asklepios 
reigned there. We have here a tradition of the origin of the 
Asklepiads, the priest physicians of ancient Greece. 

Asklepios, however, was not a Grecian god, except by 
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adoption and naturalization. He was of Semite or Ethiopian 
breed. The name is Hebrew or Phoenician, and means the 
lord of fire. Hence we find him with a swarm of names— 
Adar-maloch, the fire king, Boal-Harman, the lord of the 
altar fire, Esman, the vital heat. I am not quite clear whether 
he or Apollo was the genuine divinity of the Philistines, Baal- 
Zebul the Overlord or Lord of all—later nicknamed Beelze- 
bub, prince of demons. The fire of which he was king was 
called the Eternal fire. The Supreme Being was fabled as 
dwelling in it. “The Lord spake to you out of the midst of 
the fire,” says the writer of Deuteronomy. Properly speaking, 
this fire was a pure life-principle. When Moses saw the sacred 
bush pervaded by it, the bush was not consumed. The foun- 
ders of the worship of Fire considered it as a principle to be 
cognized only in the innermost possibility of thought. It was 
not our vulgar, gross fire; nor even the purest material fire; 
but an occult, mysterious, supernatural fire; a real, sensible 
and only possible mind, containing all things and the soul of 
all things—the absolute, immortal light. Of this, the visible 
fire is only ashadow or emblem. This was the Supreme Being 
of the Persian and his fellowpeople. 

The spire on the church, the dome on the temple, the 
round tower and the pyramid, only represent the tapering 
flame pointing to the sky. The serpent, darting hither and 
thither, denoted living flame, the highest life and highest wis- 
dom, and so was the favorite symbol of religion. He was 
Asklepios, the god of fire, of life and health. Every temple 
of Esculapius had its holy snake, and everywhere the snake 
is the emblem of the knowledge and art of healing. Heraklei- 
tos, the philosopher, had taught that this divine fire formed 
and gave life to all things; and so Hippokrates became his 
disciple. The Asklepiads, the priest-physicians of Greece, 
were priests of the fire-god and he belonged to their number. 

Wherever Asklepios had a sanctuary, a tradition or holy 
writing was improvised to account for it. Outside of Greece 
he was identical with Hermes, the god of learning, Kadmos 
the inventor of letters, and the healing gods. In Greece he 
was made the son of Apollo, and assigned to several birth- 
places. He was a serpent hatched from a crow’s egg, he was 
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another Bacchus caught in embryo from the burning body of 
his mother; he was a native of Epidaurus, Messenia and Thes- 
salia. One set of biographers tell us that he was a ward and 
pupil of Cheiron, the Kentaur; thus becoming first a great 
physician and then the divine patron of medicine. There are 
those who imagine this to be a fragment of history. It may 
be history, but not in that direction. 

The tower, or taur as the Syrians called it, was the pillar 
Or pyramid sacred, to the Fire-god. It was common to set 
apart mountain-summits for the sacred temples; and it was 
considered sacrilegious to cut away the trees, except for the 
altars. [hese precincts were the earlier temples. They were 
tors or tops; hence every rock was a tur, and the caves in the 
rocks were sacred. Thessaly, surrounded on all sides by high 
mountains, had abundance of these towers, and we may add 
a profusion of gods and priests. 

I have said already that the Phoenicians frequented Thes- 
saly. Their designation of a priest is cohen, the same as that 
of the Jews. Kohn, kahn, coan are all the same word. So 
the priests of Thessaly were kohen-taurs—priests of the hill- 
summits, kentaurs. In the hieroglyphic language they were 
depicted as half men, half horses. This was a kind of phonetic 
horse standing for the sound hippo, and the man for kentaur. 
Hippos was a designation of kybelé or the Great Mother, 
whose rites were celebrated in those regions; and the priests 
of Thessaly were called hippoi or horses in the story of Hercu- 
les. Pindar tells us that the kentaurs were the progeny of the 
Hippoi of Magnesia. 

If I have been carefully followed, the story is pretty 
well guessed. In Magnesia was the famous lodestone which 
moved as having life. Such stones were kept in the temples 
as the emblems or images of the Great Mother, denoting that 
she was quick with living offspring. The mares as ignorant 
or mystic writers chose to call them, the hippoi or priests of ' 
Magnesia, who revered the lodestone as the great parent or 
womb of all living things, have given us one word, that of 
magnetism, from the Magnetes or inhabitants of this province 
of Magnesia. We take a step further. The centaurs were 
priests or descendants of these priests of Magnesia. Their 
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most celebrated leader was named Cheiron: the very same 
who was said to have reared and instructed Asklepios. 

Why was he called Cheirone Every name has a meaning 
and a reason. Cheir signifies the hand; and cheiron is but 
the human hand personified. If, then, cheiron is the personi- 
fied hand, and the kentaur is but a priest who worshipped the 
magnet as the Great Mother, does it require much acumen 
or a very profound intellect to perceive that the art of Askle- 
pios was healing by magnetism, and that Cheiron, the chief 
of the Kentaurs, was but the personification of manipulation 
—the cheirouric art which Celsus tells of? 

Remember that the chief Greek gods come from Thes- 
saly. Remember that Thessaly taught confederated repub- 
licanism to Greece; what of science and skill was possessed 
was derived from that region. Its population were the rich- 
est in all Greece. Indeed, the name Hellas, which became 
the designation of the whole country, was taken from a prov- 
ince in Thessaly, ruled by Achilles. 

Another name of the priests of the Great Mother was 
Daktyles. They had every art that was known; they invented 
letters, exorcised away sickness, discovered and wrought the 
metals, invented music; in short, were magicians and sor- 
cerers. Legends said there were but five of them—then ten, 
five male and five female. Again, the number was increased. 
But what of the name? Daktylos means finger. The first 
idea is that fingers, ten fingers, are thus magical and all-power- 
ful. “This is the finger of the Gods,” said the magicians to 
Pharaoh, when Moses beat them. Fingers are the instruments 
of the hand to do everything. So a priesthood, a learned 
class, are the fingers of the right hand and the left. How far 
they will reach. One legend says that the priests of Krete 
each had ten sons, all called Dactyles. 

It would be easy to show that every god ‘of importance 
worshipped in the Grecian Pantheon was a personified mag- 
net; every priest a magnetiser, at least the old priests. It will 
be remembered that Herakles is said to have destroyed the 
Kentaurs, and that the Asklepios succeeded them. 

I will speak of one more class, the Telchines. We have 
the same story and number. There were five of them, power- 
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ful enchanters, controllers of nature and the elements, and 
sons of Poseidon. They also wrought the metals. They forged 
for Kronos his sickle or rather his boomerang, they made 
the necklace of Hermione, they brought up the infant 
Zeus. Their name is from the word thelgé—to soothe, to 
charm, to effect with the hands, as by magic art. 

That magnetism both of the lodestone and the human 
personality were both understood and practised in ancient 
times admits not the shadow of a doubt. The Messalians ap- 
pear likewise to have associated the two together very much 
as at the present day. What Reichenbach denominates the 
Odylic force was also recognized. Rays were seen by some 
to issue from the fingers, from the eyes and other parts of 
the body. ‘There was also the rabdos, or magic staff, which 
would produce sleep and arouse from sleep. The gods had 
each his sceptre; and we find mention of one exhibited in the 
presence of Aristotle, which cast a boy into a deep sleep and 
enabled him to behold a vision. Elihu, the prophet, de- 
patched his servant Gehazi with his staff to lay it on the 
face of the Shunamite’s child and resuscitate him. It did not 
succeed ; and the prophet next employed personal contact with 
success. 

In restoring animal magnetism to its place in therapeu- 
tics, we return to the old path. Asklepios and his divine power 
are employed, the real art and science of Hippokrates, and the 
sacred agency energized by faith, which we read so much 
about in the New Testament. It is no dream of fancy that we 
are discoursing about. We recognize disease as the effect and 
manifestation of debility and the exhaustion of vital energy; 
and so understanding it, we seek to restore it by the imparting 
of an influx which shall in some degree supply the loss or im- 
pairment. The fire which gave existence we would seek to 


employ to maintain it. How far we may approximate that 
ideal is to be ascertained. 




















ON MAGICAL POWERS OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 


THOUGHT READING AND THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 


By EDUARD HERRMANN. 


plicable effects which are brought about in a mysteri- 

ous way. At all times man has been a believer in 

magic; that is to say, he has observed effects, the 
causes of which he had not found out. And still, he has never 
lost sight of the necessity for reasoning from effect to cause. 
Not able to find the cause in the visible world, he was obliged 
to believe in an invisible world and to people it with gods 
and demons, the originators of those strange and otherwise 
inexplicable causes. 

In the course of his development from the barbaric to the 
civilized state, man accumulated knowledge until at last he 
was able to explain many of those formerly mysterious effects 
by perfectly natural causes; so that magic dissolved itself into 
everyday experience, and gods and demons were not necessary 
for their explanation. But the word magic still exists and will 
exist as long as man is a human being; for if evolution is a 
fact there will always be effects, whose causes are not yet dis- 
covered. Such effects are, for instance, the strange faculties 
which for many thousands of years have been attributed to 
certain men, who see, hear, feel and effect things without the 
use of the ordinary senses. This sounds so strange to the man 
who believes he receives all his impressions through the senses, 
that he denies the possibility of receiving them otherwise; and 
still, the facts are so numerous and well authenticated that 
those who deny them can only be called ignorant in this mat- 
ter, even if they are very learned in others. 

Of what use is it to know that man possesses strange 
or magical powers? It tends to solve the greatest riddle of 


T word Magic is used to designate strange and inex- 
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nature—on the solving of which riddle depends the true well- 
being of the human race—as Kant says,’ namely, the riddle of 
Man. We still fight about these questions: Has man a soul? 
Is man a metaphysical or a physical being? Is what we call 
soul a function of the body or is the body a function of the 
soul? 

We are a riddle to ourselves. ‘The first step to the solu- 
tion of this riddle is the knowledge that we possess powers 
which far surpass those of the physical senses; that our self- 
consciousness is an imperfect organ which does not reach into 
the depths of our being. The root of our individuality lies in 
the darkness, in unconsciousness. We have to recognize the 
disproportion between the organ and the object; we must 
understand that the powers of our true Ego far surpass those 
of its organ—the body. Arguments or discourses about the 
magical powers of the soul tend to prove that man really 1s a 
soul; that the root of our individuality reaches far down into 
the unconscious; that this unconscious something encloses a 
spiritual individuality which is different from the bearer of 
the sensual consciousness. In a word, the transcendental pow- 
ers of man prove that he is himself a transcendental being who 
forms and makes use of the body for a time, but who exists 
without it; and probably under circumstances where he can 
make a rational use of those soul powers which rarely, and 
mostly always under abnormal conditions, come to manifesta- 
tion as long as he dwells in the physical body. 

It seems that a healthy body is a hindrance to these phe- 
nomena, for they have, with few exceptions only, been ob- 
served chiefly with sickly or mediumistic persons, in the 
somnambulic or hypnotic sleep, and especially during the 
process of dying. For this reason, and because they far sur- 
pass the ordinary and well-known powers of the senses, many 
philosophers speak of the body as a prison, which prevents 
the soul from unfolding its divine powers—and this is true, 
so far as we are at present able to judge. If this will always 
be so, or if our further evolution will so free the transcenden- 
tal powers that man can make a rational use of them while 


*Kant IX. 1. 9. 
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in the physical body, is a question which the future will de- 
cide. For my part, I am not of the opinion of those who 
hold that such powers are of no use in this physical life, and 
that they are adapted only to the spiritual life. I believe 
that there is a constant and endless evolution; that all the 
powers of man are really spiritual powers which lose their 
magical aspect as soon as they are brought under his will and 
dominion, which is really the aim of all evolution. 

Let us now consider the faculties of thought-reading and 
thought transference, as far as science has studied and con- 
firmed them. I select only cases which are genuine and well 
authenticated. These prove that man has two modes of per- 
ception, a sensual and a supersensual. Who is there who has 
not often observed while conversing with a friend or relative 
- that he will suddenly begin to talk about a thing which you 
were just thinking of? Well, this is the beginning of thought 
reading and thought.transference. Your thought produces 
vibrations in the ether, which penetrates everything. If your 
thought is strong enough, the picture of it might be carried 
into the brain of your friend and there suggest a similar 
thought—something like the Marconi wireless message. This 
is the physical explanation, as far as it goes; but, of course, 
there is a metaphysical side to it, of which we know nothing 
—wherefore it is called magical. 

This faculty was well known to the Ancients. Porphy- 
rius, in his Vita Plotini, II1:11, speaks of it; and also Philos- 
tratus, in his Vita Apolloni, [[:16. It is often mentioned in 
the Bible; and the mediaeval documents relating to trials of 
witches are full of it. Dr. Mesmer, the discoverer of healing 
magnetism, demonstrated it for years, with his somnambules, 
and, after him, Dr. Du Potet, Puysegur, Kerner, Betrand, 
Richet, and many other celebrated physicians; and still, when 
Cumberland caused a sensation with his astonishing thought 
reading, the men of science declared it all as humbug, and in- 
vented the ingenious explanation of muscle reading, because 
he used to hold the hand of the man whose thoughts he was 
reading. Granted that the muscles of that man’s hand were 
moving, unnoticeable to himself, [ wonder in what way they 
could tell Cumberland that the man was thinking of his 
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grandmother?e And still, this same stupid explanation was 
given to me a few weeks ago when I dared to speak of thought 
reading. ‘‘Muscle-reading, you mean,” explained the gentle- 
man, who had probably never heard of somnambulists who 
read the thoughts of their physician without any contact what- 
ever. 

The Dialectical Society in London reports (1.29) that ten 
persons who were present at an experimental meeting received 
correct answers to thought questions. Now the term thought 
reading is not quite correct, because the process does not con- 
sist in reading the thought, but in feeling or perceiving it. 
Physiology teaches us that it is not the peripheric nerve which 
perceives, but the brain. That means, we cannot become con- 
scious of a feeling if the nerve is cut, so that it cannot lead to 
the brain. For this reason it is very probable that the so- 
called thought reading is really thought transference, which 
means: the receiver (reader) is passive, and the sender is 
active. We hold that feelings and thoughts produce vibra- 
tions as well as light and heat; that the first ones are so fine 
that not everybody is susceptible to them. That there are 
people who are affected by thought vibrations cannot be de- 
nied, and the reports of experiments made in this connection 
by the Society for Psychical Research are conclusive. It is, 
then, thought transference, and not thought reading, with 
which we have to deal. To explain this by “muscle-reading” 
is manifestly wrong, while there is one case where it happens 
without personal contact. And there are thousands of such 
cases. Peysegur speaks of the dispensableness of bodily con- 
tact. He tells of a somnambulist-peasant: “In the magnetic 
condition he is not a stupid peasant, who hardly knows how 
to answer a question, but a being which I cannot describe. 
It is not necessary for me to speak to him; I think my ques- 
tions and he understands them, answers them. If somebody 
enters the room he sees him; if J so wi/l, he speaks with him 
and tells him what I will him to say, and no more.’ 

The will, the thought, and the feeling, of the magnetizer 
can be transmitted ; but there are individual differences among 


*Bertrand: Le magnetisme en France, 217. 
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the somnambules. Some of them receive the feelings alone, 
others the thoughts, and some feelings and thoughts. It is 
the rule that the magnetizer or hypnotizer is the real agent in 
this thought transference, but a third person may also be- 
come active if he is in contact with the magnetizer, so that his 
thought wish will be executed by the subject if he holds the 
magnetizer by the hand. The Society of Psychical Research 
has made many experiments in the transference of real and 
of thought pictures. Dr. Ochorowicz believes that a picture 
which the hypnotizer thinks can be more easily transferred 
than one which he really sees; probably because thinking re- 
quires a greater effort, a stronger concentration, and conse- 
quently produces stronger thought waves which cause a clearer 
perception in the brain of the subject. This process is a very 
old one, and was always attributed to wizards and sorceresses, 
many of whom have been executed innocently—thanks to the 
great ignorance and superstition of those times. In this re- 
spect we are better off, although just as far from the truth— 
for if anyone would dare to believe in the possibility of “hal- 
lucination” or “fascination,” as this magic art is sometimes 
called, he would be laughed at and ridiculed—and still, it is 
performed in every hypnotic show. 

Among the many fabulous tales of the doings of witches 
and sorcerers, there is one of a Spanish wizard, which is in- 
structive, because the same thing was done in a hypnotic ex- 
periment by a Professor in Vienna. He caused the hallucina- 
tion of an inundation, so that the subject first mounted a chair 
and then a chest, because he was afraid of being drowned. In 
1609 a certain Simon Trouve, in Corbeil (France), was con- 
demned to be executed because he could make people eat in 
imagination. Today these things are the delight of young 
students of medicine. It is forgotten that only thirty years 
ago the magnetizer Hansen was declared an imposter because 
he produced the same hallucinations on his subject. 

Hypnotism shows that a person can be made to forget 
everything, even his own name; to see things that do not 
actually exist; to hate or to love anybody the hypnotizer sug- 
gests; in short, all the incredible things which we may read 
about in the books of the middle ages, and which have been 
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branded as superstition in this so-called enlightened period. 
If they had been studied then, instead of simply denied, we 
would now be much farther advanced in our knowledge of 
these mysterious powers. 

In hypnotism and somnambulism the thoughts, feelings, 
and moods are transferred from the physician to the patient; 
but we find that somnambulists also have that faculty by which 
to read the character of any person with whom they come in 
contact, a faculty which plays a great part in Christian Mysti- 
cism; as, for instance, in the life of the saints and in the Bible. 
It is probable that everybody has this faculty, in some degree 
developed, without knowing it, which would account for that 
sometimes inexplicable feeling of repulsion or attraction, 
which we may notice in meeting strangers. 

Dr. Schmidt in his report of the healing of Mrs. Marnitz 
(p. 78), says of that somnambulist: “Many friends did come 
to see that remarkable patient, and to some of them who 
seemed to be on the wrong way, she gave earnest warnings; 
she seemed to know the secrets of their heart, and one she 
reproached for having desparingly taken a criminal resolu- 
tion—which, full of repentance, he confessed to be true.” 

The Bible designates this faculty as “discrimination of 
spirits,” and St. Paul says that in the other world this faculty 
is perfect. Jesus had it in a remarkable degree: “He knew 
all men and needed not that any should testify of man; for 
he knew what was in man.” (Tohn II:25.) 

The Bible is full of similar passages.* Also in the lives 
of the Saints, we find such testimony. Of St. Francis Xavier 
it is said: “He knew the souls of men, their thoughts and 
their sins.”* Not holy persons only had this strange gift, 
but also heretics and infidels; so that the church was in a real 
dilemma, because in one case she had to attribute it to God, 
and in the other to evil spirits. ‘Tertullian says of a som- 
nambulistic woman: “She sees and hears the divine secrets; 
she knows what is hidden in the heart of man, and prescribes 
remedies.’”® 
~ *St, Mark 2, 8. Matth. 9, 4. Luke, 39. 


*Turellinus: Vita Francisci Xaverii, IV, 2. 
*Tertullian: De anima, chap. 26. 
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Not only in the somnambulic or hypnotic sleep do we ob- 
serve the faculty of thought reading or thought transference, 
but also in the waking state. A striking example is to be 
found in the works of the German poet, Zschokke, whose hon- 
esty is so well known that every doubt must be excluded. He 
tells it himself: “Sometimes it happened to me that, in listening 
to the talk of a person, entirely unknown to me, the life of 
that person, or some scenes from it, presented itself in a few 
minutes quite clear and distinct to me. For a long time I 
regarded those fleeting visions as triflings of my imagination. 
Just for fun, one day I told to my relatives the secret story of 
a seamstress, who had just left our house. I never had seen 
that person before; but everybody was astonished that I should 
know all the things I told about her—for they were perfectly 
true. Now I began to wonder myself, and paid more at- 
tention to those day dreams of mine, and very often I examined 
their truth, by relating to the persons concerned what I knew 
about them; and in every case they confirmed it. 

“Once, after a long walk through the forest, I, with two 
friends, entered the inn of the town Valdshut. We took our 
supper at a long table, every seat of which was taken, and 
very soon an animated conversation took place. Several young 
people ridiculed the discoveries of Mesmer and Lavater, and 
made fun of the Swiss people in general, so that one of my 
friends, who was a Swiss, felt somewhat offended. He asked 
me to say something, especially to a nice looking young fel- 
low, sitting opposite me, who was the gayest of them all. [ 
asked this young man if he would honestly answer me if I 
could tell him the greatest secret of his life, although I knew 
him as little as he knew me. He promised to confess, provided 
I should say the truth. And now I told him about his time of 
apprenticeship, his little shortcomings and finally about a 
small theft which he committed in a certain room, the walls 
of which were calsomined, the money-chest standing in a table 
to the right side of the door. A death-like silence fell on all 
while I spoke; the poor fellow was dumbfounded, but con- 
fessed all, even to the theft, after which I heartily shook his 
hand and left.” 

We do not know if this peculiar case with Zschokke 
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should be classified in the category of thought-transference or 
if it is an illustration of clairvoyance, of which faculty we will 
speak later. 

The highest manifestations of thought transference are 

those where a regular communication takes place between two 
persons, without the use of the language. Charpignon, in his 
Physiology of Magnetism, p. 349, cites such cases, and Dr. 
Barth says:° “I once held a real conversation with a paticnt 
without speaking. I formed my thoughts distinctly, as if I 
would pronounce them in words, and my patient answered 
them just as correctly as if he had heard them spoken. 
There are undoubtedly somnambulists who converse with each 
other even at a distance. This faculty is very rare, but lI 
know surely that it exists and many magnetizers will confirm 
this assertion.” 

Prince Colubrans, the ambassador of King Murat of Na- 
ples, was well known as one of the greatest thought readers. 
It is said of him that he answered every thought question, not 
only correctly, but also in beautiful verses. Madame Guyon, 
the celebrated mystic and friend of Fenelon, says in her Auto- 
biography, that she conversed with her confessor, Father La- 
combe, for hours, without speaking one word. “It was the 
will of God to let me know that man can learn to speak and 
understand the language of the angels, already in this life.” 

Thought transference bciween friends and relatives may 
often be observed if the necessary attention is paid. Schopen- 
hauer is so firmly convinced of this that he advises everyone 
who has to guard a secret not to speak with the one who ought 
not to know it, because thought transference may take place 
against our will. “There exists a kind of communication against 
which neither taciturnity nor dissimulation protects.” He ex- 
plains this phenomenon by thought contagion; not a real read- 
ing of the other’s thoughts, but a passive absorption of them 
—and it cannot be better explained. The transference must 
take place by means of vibrations, which are connected with 
the thought and spread out by means of the ether; the sympa- 
thetic vibrations between two persons are transmitted in the 
same way. ‘This explains why they only become conscious 
of each other’s thoughts. Goethe was right when he made 





*Lebensmagnetismus, 88. 
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the observation that thought transference was very common 
among lovers. It is more common with them because they 
establish a better connection between themselves through fre- 
quently thinking of each other. 

A very good explanation of the process of thought trans- 
ference is given by Dr. Lutzelburg’s somnambulist. I have to 
add that somnambulists usually become clairvoyant in trance. 
She describes it as follows: 

“Tf you think, then, the magnetic fluid circulates freely 
between you and me and influences my brain as if I was 
thinking myself. It is then as if I could read in a book what 
you wish. If you will something, the magnetic fluid carries 
your will on my nerves and fibers into the brain; from there 
it goes like lightning through my whole body and affects the 
muscles and nerves according to your will. I act then in a 
normal way, that is, as if it were my own will. I feel as 
if I were entirely free to say without hindrance and regard 
what I see and feel.’”’ 

It cannot be doubted that thought transference can be 
made more effective if a strong will is coupled with it; but 
we find in somnambulistic experiments that this is not always 
necessary, and that somnambulists are even capable of read- 
ing events in the mind of the mesmerizer of which he is en- 
tirely unconscious at that moment, because he had forgotten 
them. Professor Gregory says that somnambulists often told 
him things that happened long ago, which he could remem- 
ber only after a great effort. This goes to prove that our ex- 
periences are stored up in the soul, even when the brain has 
lost all traces of them, and that consciousness is not the cause 
of our thinking, but an accompaniment of it, which is not abso- 
lutely necessary. We are able to think without being con- 
scious of it, wherefore our thoughts can be transmitted with- 
out our will and consciousness. ‘This is important to know, 
since it shows that our thinking is able to influence humanity 
for good or bad, whether we know it or not. 

Another marvelous faculty is the understanding of foreign 
languages, which are absolutely unknown to somnambulists 


"Journal d’un magnetiseur, 5. 
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when in the normal condition. This faculty was, as is known, 
attributed to the Apostles and to many of the first Christians, 
as also to Apollonius of Tyana. In the middle ages it was 
regarded as a sign of obsession, when the ignorant witches 
understood Latin or Greek or Hebrew; the fact that they 
always answered in their own native tongue did not arouse 
the suspicion that it might be thought transference only, from 
the learned exorcisers to the poor wretches, and not the sup- 
posed obsession of an evil spirit. Today we know it, thanks 
to the many experiments which have been made in somnam- 
bulism and hypnotism, and we know also that thousands of 
innocent lives have been destroyed through our ignorance and 
the superstition resulting therefrom. 

The explanation of thought transference abolishes all 
those stories of wonder and witchcraft, and makes a confound- 
ing of similar but really very different phenomena impossible. 
For centuries thought transference, in regard to foreign lan- 
guages, has been confounded with understanding those lan- 
guages. It is astonishing that nobody conceived the idea to 
try the experiment, which would easily decide the case: 
namely, to put a question to the somnambulist, in a language 
unknown to the mesmerizer. It is the thought, which the pa- 
tient understands, not the language; and if the mesmerizer 
cannot form his thoughts, they cannot be transmitted, and con- 
sequently not understood. But what is it that makes the trans- 
mission possible? We know that our thinking is connected 
with molecular changes in our brain, and that it releases a 
certain force, which must be able to produce certain effects 
at a distance. This same force we observe in somnambulism, 
for here we find very favorable conditions for thought trans- 
mission. It is, without doubt, what we call the magnetic 
force of which we know: (1) that it is in the human organism; 
(2) that it can be transmitted; (3) that it can be modified 
according to the psychic condition of the agent. Only a 
theory which includes these three qualities can explain the 
mystery of thought transference. This theory is that of Ani- 
mal Magnetism, or Reichenbach’s Od, or the Akasa of the 
Hindus. It is not impossible that further studies and observa- 
tions will enable us to get an exactly scientific explanation of 
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the whole process. Until then we have to rely on the facts, 
which are numerous enough. By and through them many rid- 
dles of antiquity and the middle ages can be solved. Of 
course, those people who do not know the modern facts of 
thought transmission can only deny the ancient reports. For 
such people, Pliny has said (Hist. nat., VII, Ch. 1): “Just 
as many things are pronounced impossible, before they hap- 
pen, so we believe of much that happened ages ago, that it 
could not have happened, because we have not seen and can- 
not understand it. But this is the greatest foolishness.” 

In biological processes we see how the senses develop 
more and more; that means, they respond to weaker and 
weaker stimuli. Why should it be unthinkable that in the 
thought readers of today, the man of the future casts his 
shadow before? Is it impossible that future man may cor- 
rectly diagnose the character of everyone he meets, by reading 
his secret thoughts, while now we experience only an uncertain 
feeling of attraction or repulsion? In the old and new testa- 
ment enough such cases are reported—it is not necessary to 
reject them, for we find similar cases in great number among 
the experiments of modern psychology. Plato intimates in his 
Theatetus, Chap. 12, that a wordless pedagogy is possible 
and in many cases useful. ‘This also has been tried, and with 
good success, although modern science has given it another 
name: suggestion. It is of great importance that the fact of 
thought transference be established beyond any doubt, for two 
reasons. First, man has to know that he can and always does 
influence others with his own thoughts. 

He transmits them to others, almost always unconsciously, 
and may produce in many minds the same feelings of hate 
or love which he harbors in his own mind. He is, therefore, 
in some sense responsible for the happiness or misery which 
reigns in the world, and has no right to complain when the 
suffering of others reacts on him. If we all were strong 
enough to banish our bad and evil thoughts and replace them 
with good and loving ones, the aspect of our surroundings, 
and in time the whole world, could be changed. Peace 
and love would reign everywhere, instead of war and hate, 
as is now the case, when everyone is, if not afraid, at least 
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distrustful of every other man. And all this happens in 
part because we have no thoughts for the other world; we 
no longer believe that we are spiritual beings, that we belong 
to a higher world and are only travelling for a time, as it 
were, in this world of dense matter, in the entanglements of 
which we lose ourselves entirely. If we would devote only a 
fraction of our time to the study and observation of the magi- 
cal powers which reside in our soul, we would soon have the 
conviction that we are in connection with the so-called in- 
visible world; that in dream and waking we are always act- 
ing in, through, and with, that finer matter which is necessary 
for the phenomena which have always baffled science, and 
which cannot be understood unless we consider man to be a 
dual being; a physical being acting in this our physical world, 
and a metaphysical being, acting in both worlds. This is 
what I would demonstrate. 





BUDDHI. 


By SCRUTATOR. 


things, attributes, qualities, forms. It is homogeneous 

to all below itself, and yet it is that Light which con- 

tains all potentialities of manifestation. In man it is the 
focus through which flow will and force. 


B ene, is that which assimilates. In it is dissolved all 
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THE BROTHERHOOD IDEA 


II 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD 


HICH was first: the individual or society? The 

W question is legitimate but as difficult to answer as 

the question, which was first: the egg or the henr 

or this: do husbands exist for the sake of their 

wives or do wives exist for the sake of their husbands? If the 

question cannot be definitely and satisfactorily answered, we 
may at least argue for both sides. 

In favor of the theory that the individual is first, it can 
be said that society exists only as a society on account of the 
individual ; hence the individual must be first. 

On the other hand, it can be argued with as much truth 
that it is society which makes the individual, inasmuch as all 
that which gives the individual any value is taught and made 
possible by society; hence society is first. 

The sum total resulting from arguments for either side 
is this: they depend upon each other and one cannot exist 
without the other. This is no answer to the original question: 
which was the first? but it is the best and only answer that 
can be given, so long as we reason abstractly and without his- 
toric facts before us. If we bring historic facts into the case, 
then the argument stands in favor of society and shows that 
individuals are after all only parts of humanity; that humanity 
is a superindividual existence. The historic fact which turns 
the case in favor of society is this, that when we begin to study 
the natural history of humanity we find society groups, fami- 
lies, clans, tribes, brotherhoods, but never the individual. The 
story of man is humanity in the concrete, and the individual in 
the abstract. 

In this fact I see the brotherhood idea as the first prin- 
cinle in sociology, the underlying idea or the substance of all 
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moral life, all life of intercourse on whatever plane intercourse 
takes place. 

Let me now develop what I have called the natural his- 
tory of humanity in order to understand how the brotherhood 
idea is the first principle in sociology. After that I will show 
where the individual comes in and is of real value, yet not 
do away with the value of the brotherhood or the brotherhood 
idea. 

Ask any anthropologist and you shall learn that, in spite 
of many diversities, mankind is one organic whole. You shall 
also learn that the proof for that teaching is that all races 
have passed essentially through the same steps to the attain- 
ment of what civilization they have attained. The similarities 
of the human races are many more than the diversities. 
That fact is an argument for the value of the brotherhood idea 
wherever and whenever it is proclaimed. The fact that man- 
kind is an organic whole at once shows that we are members 
of each other, brothers and sisters of one great family. Not 
only in a general way can it be said we are parts with each 
other of an organic whole; it can be shown in many special 
ways. For instance, we are all of one physiological and ana- 
tomical type. Who will deny ite That type draws us together. 
If you go into the African dark forest, you seek the negro be- 
cause he is a man; you do not seek the gorilla or the rhinoceros. 
The fact is so simple, you would not think of it as being of deep 
significance. But it has a deep significance; it proves brotherli- 
ness and a fundamental trait in human nature and conduct. 
To deny society and seek that of animals would be unnatural 
and unmoral, not to say immoral. 

Again, ask the anthropologist, the man back of the so- 
ciologist, and he will furthermore tell you that all civilization 
has been in the line of those races that began with the family 
as an established institution, and, that all civilizing processes 
have been the urfolding of the primitive families, tribes, or 
by whatever term you may call those groups. On the other 
hand, the anthropologist will also show that there has been no 
progress, no civilization, but retrogression and death where the 
group-life did not exist. Does this not also show the brother- 
hood idea as underlying the very life of social and moral 
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existence, civilization. No civilization without group-life or 
family life; that is to say, without mutual help, support, en- 
couragement. 

Civilization begins with family or group life and means 
organization for order, culture, advancement in knowledge, 
science and the arts. It means reaching others a hand for 
the attainment of joy and general progress in mastery of nature. 
We cannot get back of the family or group to begin history 
with the individual, because the beasts—previous to man—had 
already reached a stage in nature’s evolution which corre- 
sponds to the family or the group. In the order of nature’s 
evolution we simply continued the family stage. We did not 
invent or originate it. When mankind came upon the scene, 
family life existed already; we merely continued it, but in a 
superior way, to be sure. Essentially, the Brotherhood idea 
lies in the family or group life. We cannot get away from it. 
It is a fundamental moral and social form. We cannot even 
deny it, if we would; instinctively every human being seeks 
its kin. 

It was not only in the family life or group life that the 
beasts preceded us and demonstrated what nature wanted. The 
bees and the ants, for instance, also preceded us and demon- 
strated what nature proposed to us to do for our own good, 
and as a necessary basis for that higher life we were destined 
to be the bearers of—the spiritual life. The bees and the ants 
show us the foundations of human society or what an organized 
community ought to be. Such organized communities may 
well be called brotherhoods. 

I have now said enough to show how deep down the 
brotherhood idea lies, how fundamental it is. The inference is 
that we must recognize it as the basis of all our thinking and 
doing, if we wish to be considered human beings, people of 
culture and civilization, and candidates for spiritual guidance 
in the higher life. For let it be understood that all higher 
life roots in the so-called lower life, and is not an isolated 
affair. Nature has no place for the individual. 

Let me now show how the brotherhood idea manifests 
itself by its own inherent power. The earliest differentia- 
tion of the family life was into that which we now call 
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Church and State, but not called so in primitive days. The 
Names are immaterial. The patriarch or matriarch was at 
first both priest and civil monarch and governed the whole 
family, both the living and the dead. That was the State. No 
primitive people ever thought of annihilation. The departed 
were never thought of as being far away. On the contrary, 
they were present and remained part of the family or group, 
and needed attention. To take charge of these departed and 
their relation to the living, and the relation of the living to the 


dead, was usually given to the second head man, whom we 
nowadays call the priest. 


Thus at the very beginning and as an integral part of the 
family or group life arose these collateral factors of all history. 
Here again is the brotherhood idea at work in primitive his- 
tory. We learn that that society which really is to take care 
of its members divides its work into two sections: one deals 
with the practical affairs, the other with the spiritual. The 
ancients, those who represent the first differentiation of the 
family or group life, were very wise. The traditions or monu- 
ments extant show how profoundly they respected the so- 
lidarity of the human race, living or dead. We, of today, have 
much to learn on the subject of fundamentals. But here I must 
stop. It is not the place here to follow up the development of 
primitive society and show how we have come to our present 
conditions. My object was to show how prominent was the 
brotherhood idea in the original plan after which human so- 
ciety has been moulded. This I have shown. 


The original religion which manifested itself in what, for 
want of a better term, I have called church in primitive society, 
was a revelation of the Divine, not so much fo man as a revela- 
tionin man. Religion as a revelation of God in man expresses 
itself readily in the words of St. Paul: “Know ye not that ye 
are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you.” Such words are never said by those who argue for 
externals. They come from the inner experience and express 
in sublime language the brotherhood idea; they image before 
our spiritual eye the mystic body of the Christ; they show that 
the spirit does not call the human soul a beggar at the temple 
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gate, but honors the soul by calling it the holy place itself. 
That is the spirit of brotherhood in the social gospel of Christ. 

That same religion which is God’s revelation in man pro- 
claimed a new law for mankind, calling it Love, and declared 
that “neither height, nor depth, nor things present nor things 
to come” could bound it. That law is now named Brother- 
hood. As that law of love is now understood and explained in 
terms of brotherhood, it means that there is abroad among us 
a power that continually enlarges and spiritualizes the idea of 
God and Man. It means that a boundless impulse moves and 
wills to live for each other. To live, not merely to sacrifice. 
It is greater to live for another than to sacrifice. And that is a 
mystery which only the brotherhood idea can create and 
explain. 

That law of love is now understood and explained to us 
as never before. It means that man is the true son of the uni- 
verse and God, and not a crawling worm in the chaos of mind; 
that the law of the spirit of life and freedom is his motive 
power. And that too is a mystery which only a life under the 
influence of the brotherhood idea can understand. The moment 
you or I determine to do or to be anything, we manifest volition 
and in that manifestation appears what later we call law. At 
first it is no more than a rule, an expression of the principle 
of order. 

The same process may be seen where a family or families 
settle and determine to stay and form what later becomes a 
town. Some strong character, or several strong characters, 
and the various conditions of the locality dictate rules for the 
commune life. These characters thus become the rudiments 
of astate, rulers. You see how they arise: The natural condi- 
tions of the country and the families make these rules. They 
arise as an inherent necessity; they belong to the order of 
things. So long as these natural rulers remain rulers in truth 
to the condition that made them necessary, they are a blessing, 
because no human civilized or culture life is possible without 
guidance and order, and these natural rulers are properly 
guides, leaders, elders, advisers, instructors. And as long as 
they remain such, there is a brotherhood; but when they fall 
out of that leadership there is arbitrariness, tyranny. 
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Any brotherhood, to be and to remain a blessing, must 
follow nature’s idea of brotherhood; and nature’s idea is co- 
operation, to use the term in the widest sense. Nature is a 
system of mutuality and organizes partnerships everywhere. 
That which we in Gospel language call love, and in modern 
days speak of as the social, the moral law, nature calls partner- 
ship. ‘The method is the same, but man and nature differ in 
their attitudes. Nature acts in the partnership more or less 
blindly, while man acts consciously and with conscience. Na- 
ture is selfish in motive, but the brotherhood idea directs un- 
selfishly and nobly. Men and women who have not realized 
the sublime brotherhood idea, are self regarding and turn 
other people’s interests to their own benefit. But men and 
women who have realized the brotherhood idea see it as an 
expression of Immortality, and they work for an eternal re- 
public, a kingdom of man. 

That then is the ultimate purpose of the brotherhood 
idea: Immortality! In that idea, in the purpose of realizing 
Immortality, the church and the state find their justification. 
They spring from the brotherhood idea, they rest in and realize 
it. If they do not, they are of the evil and false. The same 
holds true if we speak of marriage. A marriage which is no 
more than a partnership is no spiritual institution; it is only a 
natural arrangement for a purpose. It is not even a brother- 
hood or sisterhood in the universal sense. A partnership calls 
for no personal sacrifice and does not offer any. It is selfish 
and of individual interest. It is business and not rooted in the 
Universal. If it produces or calls for universality it does it, 
not in the virtue of the partnership, but because either of the 
two is superior to the partnership. 


(To be continued.) 





THE BIRTH OF STARS 


By SCRUTATOR 


tact the soul in all things, and, without intervening 
veils, looks upon ideas direct. 

If one stills the activities of the lower mind, thus 
allowing the power of the Higher Mind or Soul to act, all is 
revealed to the observer. The whole history of the object or 
entity observed is known without fail; all abstract truths be- 
come clear; one feels, sees, hears, tastes and smells with the 
one great sense of Perception. All theories, guess-work, sup- 
position and mere belief, go down and are as chaff before the 
wind, in the light of this exact instrument, which is both tele- 
scope and microscope in one; and a searchlight which accu- 
rately illuminates and reveals all upon which it rests. 

Of the possibility of acquiring and using this wondrous 
power of the mind, we cannot be too often reminded, for until 
this great work is accomplished, we are the sport of blind be- 
lief, and the slave of the dicta of the senses. This power is 
fortunately provable on the physical plane, so that the greatest 
sceptic may be convinced that we are not left without a guide, 
a sure detector, a criterion of Truth, which serves us with un- 
erring exactness. Guess-work and false deductions from in- 
correct premises would be reduced to a minimum, were even 
one scientist to avail himself of this method of obtaining 
knowledge. 

The following description of the origin of the Milky 
Way, and the formation of worlds, suns, comets, etc., was ob- 
tained from a piece of Meteoric stone. It may not accord with 
“scientific” theories, but it is in accurate agreement with state- 
ments in “The Secret Doctrine” by Madame Blavatsky. 

This is a wanderer of the sky. I behold an enormous 
eclipse. This eclipse moves around a Central Sun, which is a 


A S Soul is the root of all manifestation, it is able to con- 
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powerful invisible center, within the “Milky Way.” ‘This 
eclipse or Milky Way is composed of nebulous substance, the 
seed-stuff of future comets, stars, and worlds. This central sun 
appears to be an immense vortex, through which is poured 
currents of electric and magnetic life to our universe. Through 
the action of this living electric force, the particles composing 
this ring are aggregated in balls or masses; these masses fly 
about with incredible velocity, coalescing, fusing, frequently 
colliding and breaking or bursting into fragments. There is a 
general warfare, crash and collision, some masses being thrown 
out of the orbit or ring, fly about with an eccentric motion in 
immense curves, drawn hither and thither, sometimes colliding 
with other bodies—but finally, after an erratic and fiery youth, 
these comets (for such they are) which have survived, settle 
down, and become fixed centers or suns. In the course of 
ages ,these gather moisture and “dust,” organic life begins, 
jelly-like protoplasm appears, teeming with forms of life, and 
a new planet is formed. Thus the curdy or nebulous sub- 
stance becomes first comets, then stars (centers or vortices), 
suns, and finally planets, man-bearing worlds. 

The above is a statement in general terms of what was seen 
from the fragment of meteorite, but words fail to describe the 
immensity of this process in space and time, or is it posstble 
to find language in which to give an adequate idea of the 
character of the elements which compose this substance, be- 
fore it becomes matter of which we can be cognizant. Fiery, 
gaseous, liquid, would not be correct; for it is cool, radiant, 
and of an extremely subtle and tenuous nature. Down to and 
through the cometary stage it is of substance which can in no 
way be called physical, and is of so rare a quality as utterly to 
elude our ordinary perceptions. If one could only describe the 
true nature of this substance, so sentient, so subtle, so smooth, 
so beautiful and homogeneous, and which seems to be filled 
with mind. So much for the cosmic process. 

This especial piece of meteorite came from the eclipse 
around our system having our sun for its center. The same 
electric and magnetic force thrown out from the sun, coagulates 
the cool substance of space—making the curds and nebulous 
matter as before, collecting it in masses, throwing out some 
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portions which become comets, immature worlds. ‘These em- 
bryo fragments occasionally fall on our earth and other planets, 
and we call them meteorites. This is but a repetition of the 
larger cosmic process. 





ASTROLOGY. 


By SCRUTATOR. 


substance of the present life. These are all recorded, 
as it were, on a dial plate like that of a watch. When 
karma turns the hands, the hour strikes. 

The zodiac with its twelve signs is the great dial plate 
of the clock which tells the time for the humanity of this 
manvantara. The twelve signs are the symbolic, unperishable 
record of great periods in the history of humanity, recorded 
in the heavens, in accordance with the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. When the lord, the sun, enters certain signs 
of the zodiac, these great events occur. 

The great spiritual beings who were the ancestors and 
progenitors of man, knew all the movements and the constitu- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, and calculated with perfect exact- 
ness, the different periods, according to cyclic Law. The rela- 
tive position of the Planets to each other and to the Sun were 
calculated to correspond with certain cycles in the history of 
the human Race. 

Cycles are mathematical divisions in space, therefore 
astrology, which is a science, is founded on a mathematical 
basis, the law of cycles. The zodiac was given to man by the 
great beings who watched over the cradle of infant humanity, 
and implanted in their hearts the imperishable records of 
their race. 


T= stored up energies of other lives form the sum and 
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DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 
HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE). 


By ELIPHAS LEVI. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


(Continued from Vol. 16, page 371.) 





THE MAGIC EQUILIBRIUM 
TIPHARETH (BEAUTY) 
UNcUsS (ANCHOR) 


HE Supreme Intelligence in necessarily pure Reason. 

God, in philosophy, may be only a hypothesis,’ but a 

hypothesis which is imposed by good sense in human 

reason. Io personify the Absolute Reason is to place 

boundaries about the Divine Ideal. Necessity, liberty, and 

reason constitute the great and supreme triangle of the Ka- 

balists, who name reason Kether, necessity Hochmah, and lib- 
erty Binah, in their first divine ternary. 

Fatality, will, and power, compose the magic ternary, 
which, in human affairs, corresponds to the divine triangle. 
Fatality is the inevitable chain of causes and effects in a 
given order. Will is the directing faculty of intelligent forces 
to reconcile the freedom of persons with the necessity of things. 
Power is the wise employment of the will which makes fatality 
itself serve to accomplish the wishes of. the sage. 

When Moses struck the rock he did not create the spring 





1CABANIS: “J’at ne raison pas pour cette hypothese.” 
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of water; he revealed it to the people because occult science 
had revealed it to him by means of the divining-rod. It is so 
with all the miracles of magic: a law exists; the common mind 
ignores it; the initiate makes use of it. Occult laws are often 
diametrically opposed to ordinary ideas. Thus, for example, 
the vulgar believe in the sympathy of like with like, and the 
war of contraries. The opposite law is the true one. It was 
formerly said: “Nature abhors a vacuum.” We should say 
that “Nature loves a vacuum”; if a vacuum were not, physi- 
cally, the most absurd of all fictions. —The common mind 
habitually takes the shadow for the reality in all things. It 
turns its back to the light, and admires itself in the darkness 
which it projects from itself. 

Natural forces are at the disposal of the one who knows 
how to resist them. Are you sufficiently master of yourself 
never to become intoxicated? You can then employ the ter- 
rible and fatal power of intoxication. If you wish to intoxi- 
cate others, give them a longing to drink, but do not drink 
yourself. 

He controls the love of others who is master of his own. 
Would you like to possess, do not surrender yourself. 

The world is polarized by the light of the sun, and we 
are polarized by the astral light of the world. That which 
works in the body of the planet is repeated in us. There are 
in us three analogous and hierarchical worlds as there are in 
entire nature. 

Man is the microcosm or little world, and according to 
the doctrine of analogies, all that takes place in the great 
world is reproduced in the less. Hence there are in us three 
centers of attraction and of fluidic projection: the brain, the 
heart or epigastrium, and the genital organism. Each of these 
organs is single and double; that is to say, we find in them 
the idea of the ternary. Each of these organs attracts on one 
side, and repels on the other. It is by means of these appli- 
ances that we place ourselves in communication with the uni- 
versal fluid put in action in us through the nervous system. 
These three centers are therefore the seat of the threefold mag- 
netic operation, as we shall explain elsewhere. 

When the magus has arrived at clear perception, whether 
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through the medium of a pythoness, or somnambulist, or by 
his own efforts, he communicates and directs at will the mag- 
netic vibrations in the entire mass of the astral light, the cur- 
rents of which he divines by aid of the magic wand, which is a 
perfected divining-rod. By means of these vibrations he in- 
fluences the nervous system of persons submissive to its action, 
precipitates or suspends the currents of life, calms or excites, 
cures or renders sick; in a word, kills or resuscitates. But 
here we pause before the smile of incredulity. Let us allow 
to it the easy triumph of denying what it does not know. 

We shall demonstrate later that death is always preceded 
by a lethargic sleep, and only comes on by degrees; that res- 
toration to life is possible in certain cases; that the lethargy 1s 
a real death, but incomplete, and that a great many dead per- 
sons finish dying after their interment. But this chapter is 
not devoted to that subject. We say then that a lucid will 
can act upon the mass of the astral light, and with the con- 
currence of other wills which it absorbs and draws along with 
it, can determine great and irresistible currents. Let us also 
say that the astral light is condensed or rarified according as 
the currcuts accumulate more or less at certain centers. When 
it lacks s. ficient energy to support life, then follow maladies 
indicative of sudden decomposition from it, which are the 
despair of the medical art. Cholera morbus, for instance, 
has no other cause, and the bacteria observed or supposed by 
certain savants, may be the effect rather than the cause. Hence 
it is necessary to treat cholera by insufflation; if in such a 
treatment the operator does not expose himself to make an 
exchange with the patient, too dreadful for the former. 

Every intelligent effort of the will is a projection of fluid, 
or human light, and it is important right here to distinguish 
human ligh: from the astral light, and animal magnetism from 
the unjversal magnetism. 

In making use of the word “fluid” we employ a received 
expression and seek to make ourselves understood by this 
means, but we are far from declaring that the latent light is a 
fluid. On the contrary, everything would induce us to prefer 
the theory of vibrations in the explanation of this phenomenal 
existence. This light, whatever it may be, being the instru- 
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ment of life, naturally becomes fixed in all the living cen<ers. 
It attaches itself to the nucleus of planets, as to the heart’ of 
man, but it identifies itself with the proper life of the being 
that it animates, and it is through this property of sympathetic 
assimilation that it divides itself without confusion. ‘Thus it 
is terrestrial in its assimilation of the globe of the earth, and 
exclusively human in its relations to men. 

It is on this account that electricity, caloric, light, and 
attraction, developed by ordinary physical means, not only do 
not produce, but, on the contrary, tend to neutralize the effects 
of animal magnetism. Astral light made subject to a blind 
mechanism and proceeding from centers having a self-derived 
origin, is a dead light and operates mathematically according 
to given impulses, or the laws of fate. Human light, on the 
contrary, is only fatal among the ignorant who make attempts 
at random. In the case of the seer it is subordinate to intelli- 
gence, submissive to the imagination, and dependent on the 
will. It is this light which, projected without causation by our 
will, forms what Swendenborg calls “personal atmospheres.”’ 
The body absorbs that which surrounds it, and radiates in- 
cessantly, projecting from itself its miasmas and its invisible 
molecules. It is the same with mind, so that this phenomenon, 
named by some mystics respiration, really has the influence 
attributed to it, either physically or morally. To breathe the 
same air as the sick is really contagious, and so likewise to find 
oneself in the circle of attraction and expansion of the wicked. 

When the magnetic atmosphere of two persons is so much 
in equilibrium that the attracting qualities of the one draws 
into it the expansion of the other, an influence is produced that 
we call sympathy. Then the imagination, evoking to it all the 
rays or reflections analogous to what it experiences, creates a 
poetic combination of desires which carry along the wills; 
and if the individuais are of different sexes, there is produced 
in them, or more often in the weaker of the two, a complete 
infatuation with the astral light which we style “passion” very 
properly, or “love.” 

Love is one of the great instruments of magic power, but it 
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is positively interdicted to the magus, at least, as infatuation 
or passion. Woe to the Samson® of the Kabala, if he permits 
himself to fall asleep by Delila.* The Héraklés’ of knowledge 
who exchanges his royal sceptre for Omphale’s distaff, will 
soon feel the vengeance of Dejanira, and nothing will remain 
to him but the burning pyre of Mount Oeta, to escape the de- 
vouring clasps of the tunic of Nessus. Sexual love is always 
an illusion, since it is the result of mirage of the fancy. The 
astral light is the universal seducer, symbolized by the serpent 
of the Genesis. ‘This subtle agent is always active, always 
exuberant with vigor, always blossoming with seductive fancies 
and charming images. It is a force, bjind in itself, and sub- 
ordinate to all wills, whether for good or evil. Running in a 
circle, it is always renewed from an untamed life which pro- 
duces giddiness in the indiscreet. This corporeal spirit, this 
fiery body, this impalpable and ubiquitous ether, this immense 
seduction of nature—how are we to define it fully and how are 
we to designate its action? Indifferent in some sort in itself, 
it lends itself to good as it does to evil; it carries light and 
diffuses darkness; we may with equal propriety name it Luci- 
fer or Lucifuge.® It is a serpent, but it is also an aureole; 
it is a fire, but it may as well belong to the torments of hell, 
as to the incense-offerings promised to heaven. In order to 
seize upon it, one must, like the predestined woman, place 
the foot upon its head. 

Water corresponds to the kabalistic woman in the ele- 


®*The Samson of the Book of Judges was a personification of the sun. Curiously, 
his father was Manoah—Manu, Men, Minal Manes. Hair is a symbol of solar energy. 
Hence Mithras had long hair as representative of the sun. Seven locks cut off 
denote seven summer months of solar energy destroyed; and five months of winter 
impotency remaining. At the end of that period the hair grows and a new summer 
begins. 

‘Delilah (English spelling) is from Jil, the night. Lilith, Adam’s first wife, means 
the night. Alilat, the Arabian goddess, may mean the same. It is the queen of 
night and winter that shears away the seven summer months and renders the sun 
impotent. So his eyes are put out and he grinds in his prison. The story of Her- 
akles and Omphale covers a similar idea. Omphale is the Omphalos, the navel, 
and by euphemism the womb, woman. The navel of Vishnu means the sexual canal 
of the woman, and Vishnu is a male woman. 


"Hercules gives his club and lion-skins, and his virile energy to Omphale, the 
night-mother. All fructification takes place in the night. He assumes also the 
distaff. The sun of winter is womanized. Night and cold are in energy. Her- 
culeses are forced to the funeral pyre: Samson to pull down the roof of a temple 
on his own head. 


"Bringer of light, or fugitive from light. 
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mentary world, and fire corresponds to the serpent. In order 
to tame the serpent, that is, to have dominion over the circle of 
the astral light, we must succeed in placing ourselves outside 
of its currents; that is to say, in isolating ourselves. For this 
reason Apollonius of Tyana wrapped himself entirely in a 
mantle of fine wool‘ upon which he placed his feet, and which 
he drew over his head. Then he rounded his vertebral column 
in a half-circle and closed his eyes, after having performed 
certain rites, which must have been magnetic passes and sacra- 
mental words, the object being to fix the imagination and de- 
termine the action of the will. The woolen mantle is of long 
use in magic rites. It is the ordinary vehicle of sorcerers who 
are going to the witches’ sabbath,® which shows that the sor- 
cerers did not really go to the Sabbath. Instead, the Sabbath 
found the sorcerers thus isolated in their mantles and brought 
to their translucid perception images analogous to their magic 
impressions already existing, mingled with results from all 
acts of the same kind which had been accomplished before 
them in the world. 

This torrent of universal life is also figured in religious 
dogmas by the expiating fire of hell. It is the instrument of 
initiation; it is the monster to be tamed; it is the enemy to be 
conquered; it sends to our evocating and to the conspirations 
of witchcraft so many hobgoblins and phantoms. In it are 
preserved all forms, whose fantastic and casual assemblage 
peoples our nightmares with such hateful monsters. To allow 
ourselves to be drawn along by the drift of this whirling river, 
is to fall into abysses of folly more to be feared than those of 
death. To chase the shadows from this chaos and make it 
give perfect forms to our thoughts, is to be a man of genius, 
is to create, it is to have triumphed over hell! 

The astral light directs the instincts of animals and gives 
battle to the intelligence of man, which it tends to pervert by 
the exuberance of its images reflected and the illusiveness of its 
representations; an inevitable and necessary action which di- 





"The priests of Isis and the goddess Hera (Juno) of the Peloponnesus never used 
a woolen garment. Elijah, the prophet, however, when he had a divine vision, 


4 


covered his head with his mantle—A. W. 
‘Like the magic carpet of the Indian described in the Thousand and One Nights. 
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rect and render still more baleful the elementary spirits and 
souls, whose unquiet wills are on the quest for sympathies in 
our want of moral force, and tempt us less for the purpose of 
doing harm to us than to make friends for themselves. 

This book of consciences, which, according to the Chris- 
tian dogma, is to be held open at the last day, is no other than 
the astral light in which are preserved the impressions of all 
ideas (verbes) ; that is to say, of all actions and ail forms. 
Our acts influence our magnetic exhalation to such a degree 
that a seer can tell, when approaching a person for the first 
time whether that person is innocent or blameworthy, and what 
are his virtues or crimes. This faculty which belongs to divina- 
tion, was called by the Christian mystics of the primitive 
church the “discerning of spirits.” 

Persons who give up the dominion of reason, and who 
love to wander at will in pursuit of the reflected images created 
by the, astral light, are subject to alternate moods of fury and 
melancholy which caused them to imagine all the wonders of 
demonic possession. It is true that by means of these reflec- 
tions impure spirits may act upon such souls to make docile in- 
struments of them, and to make them accustomed even to the 
torment of their organism into which they come to preside 
through obsession or through embryonation. ‘These kabalistic 
words are explained in the Hebrew book of the Return of 
Souls, of which our thirteenth chapter will contain a brief 
abstract. 

It is therefore extremely dangerous to play with the mys- 
teries of magic. It is above all extremely rash to perform its 
rites through curiosity by way of experiment, and as though 
to test the superior powers. Without being adepts the curious 
who meddle with evocations or occult magnetism resemble 
children playing with fire near a barrel of gun-powder. They 
will be sooner or later victims of some terrible explosion. 

In order to isolate ourselves from the astral light, it is 
not sufficient to surround ourselves with woolen stuff. It is 
necessary also, and above all, to impose an absolute quiet upon 
the mind and heart; to be removed out of the domain of the 
passions, and to be certain of perseverance in the spontaneous 
endeavors of an inflexible will. It is also necessary to repeat 
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often the acts of this will; for, as we shall see in the introduc- 
tion to the Ritual, the will is never certain of itself but through 
actions, as religions only hold their empire and duration 
through their rites and ceremonies. 

There exist some intoxicating substances which, by exalt- 
ing the nervous sensibility, augment the power of representa- 
tions, and consequently of astral seductions. By the same 
means, but following a contrary direction, we can alarm and 
disturb the spirit. These substances, magnetic in themselves 
and again magnetized by the practitioners, are those that are 
called “philters” or “enchanted beverages.” But we will not 
approach this dangerous practice of the art of magic, which 
Cornelius Agrippa himself treats of as “corrupt magic.” It 
is true that the fagots no longer exist for sorcerers, but there 
are always, and now more than ever, penalties existing against 
these malefactors. Let us confine ourselves to proving, while 
occasion serves, the existence of this power. 

In order to dispose of the astral light, it is also necessary to 
understand its double vibration, and to be acquainted with the 
balance of forces that we call the magic equilibrium, which is 
expressed in the kabala by the Septenary. This equilibrium, 
considered in regard to its first cause, is the will of God. In 
man it is liberty; in matter it is mathematical equilibrium. 

Equilibrium produces stability and permanency. Liberty 
brings forth the immortality of man, and the will of God sets 
in operation the laws of eternal reason. Equilibrium in ideas 
is wisdom; in force, it is power. Equilibrium is rigorous. 
Let us obey the law and it is; let us violate it though ever so 
lightly, and it exists no longer. Hence nothing is useless or 
lost. All words and all movements are for or against equili- 
brium, for or against truth, for equilibrium represents the 
truth which is composed of the for and against reconciled, 
or at least equilibrated together. In the intrdduction to the 
Ritual we tell how the magic equilibrium should be produced, 
and why it is necessary to the success of all operations. 

Omnipotence is the most absolute freedom. Now abso- 
lute freedom could not exist without a perfect equilibrium. 
Hence the magic equilibrium is one of the first conditions of 
success in scientific operations, and we should even seek it in 
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occult chemistry by learning to combine contraries without 
neutralizing them one by the other. It is by the magic equil- 
brium that we explain the grand and archaic mystery of exist- 
ence and the relative necessity of evil. In black magic this 
relative necessity gives the measure of the power of demons 
or impure spirits, to whom the virtues practised on earth lend 
more fury, and apparently even more force. At the epochs 
in which saints and angels openly work miracles, sorcerers 
and devils in their turn produce marvels and prodigies. Ri- 
valry often constitutes success. We always lean upon that 
which resists. 


(To be continued.) 





TRANSFORMATION 
By P. R. O. F. 


The Christ principle is adjusted to all ages, but is not 
conformed to any. In it there is constant renewal, the fresh, 


undying quality that draws always direct from the sources of 
knowledge. ; 


We are to be transformed by the renewing of our minds. 
This transformation is no apotheosis, it is no changing of men 
into angels, no transmission of common. flesh into stuff of 
immortality. ‘Transformation is effected by the renewing of 


our minds, of attitude, of motive and purpose and point of 
view. 











APRIL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EASTER IN NATURE” 


After the following passionate outburst, “There are 

some, O Goddess Mother, who would rob Thee of 

the honor of a month and who begrudge Thee April,” 
he speaks as follows: 

“April, the Great Mother, having laid her hand upon it, 
claims as her own. She indeed most worthily holds sway 
over the whole circle of the year; she owns a sovereignty in- 
ferior to that of no deity. She rules the heaven, the earth, 
and the waves that gave her birth; she it was who created all 
the gods; she furnished the primary causes for the plants and 
the trees. She it was who brought together the untaught 
minds of men, and instructed them to unite, each one with 
his mate. It was she who first divested man of his savage 
habits of life; from her were derived the arts of dress, and 
the careful attention to the person. By means of her were a 
thousand arts first touched upon and through the desire of 
pleasing, many things were discovered which before lay con- 
cealed. Can any one be found to dare to deprive this goddess 
of the privilege of giving her name to the month of April?f 

“And no season is more becoming to the great goddess 
than the spring; in spring the earth is beautiful; in spring soil 
is unbound, ——”’ 

April has more peculiarity than any other month. The 
season is inspired with energy of the Whole, is brainy, is edu- 
cating in character; that is, the Great Mother leads our 
thoughts into largeness, into the Open. We breathe sugges- 
tions, we tremble with germinations and growth. We move 
in rhythms that have fire in them. There is a new melody in 
our blood; it is moody, passionate and at times despairing. 
The music lacks unity and is therefore wanting the man’s 


() + tells us in his Fasti that April is Venus’ month. 
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principle:of beauty, but it is full of secret meaning and it 
quickens the intuitions. 

A character like Keats could not love April as an artist 
because it has not harmony of tone, color, or form. But a 
Byron is all April when he shows us the drama of humanity, 
whether beautiful, or ugly, or fluctuating between the male 
and female. 

In April the Great Mother is present everywhere in the 
temperate zones, and her children hear when she passes; the 
aspiring ones hear her in the murmur of feelings and thoughts; 
and when she touches them they flame up in passion for 
perfection. 

April is like an Aeolian harp. It catches and reproduces 
the Great Mother’s breath. It is the voice of the winds and 
the life of the tides; it interprets the tenderness of the anemone, 
the natural magic of all the small flowers that hide beneath 
the dry leaves from last year or which peep out from below 
them. 

April is not of the home-keeping order; it is full of fancy 
for adventure; its mysticism is of the outgoing order, it is not 
introspective. Its occultism deals with the Great Mother’s 
fluid expressions. It does not talk about crosses and cruci- 
fixions, but about the heart of man and its longings. Soon it 
will be discovered that the April showers had intoxications 
in them. 

April awakens memories everywhere and as abundantly 
as it calls out the new growth. But the Great Mother softens 
the grey and tearful memories by illuminating them with warm 
air. She smiles upon paleness, and bright days give hope and 
encouragements. Sad memories are washed in influxes of 
courage, and wails of despair are lost in the vast circulation 
of life. 

I have noticed that several writers connect the joy of 
returning spring time with April rather than with May. They 
emphasize as a fact that in April we suddenly forget the cold, 
and the pipe resounds on the pastures. —They compare the mis- 
sion of April to be like the gifts which come from the heart. 
April and the heart give that which neither gold nor silver 
can buy. Perhaps the shepherd’s pipe answers the spring 
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wind. ‘They are both in C and so is April. The pipe is an 
awakener and was so considered by the early people, both on 
account of its shape and its sharpness. It is not like a bugle 
or a bugle call. It has an organic element in it. You can 
call birds by a pipe, but never by a bugle. 

It is well to interpret spring poetically and receive the 
impress of the mother’s presence upon the image faculty, but 
it is better to go directly to the Great Mother and ask her 
what she is thinking about and wants us to do. She may be 
so busy shaping the muscles in a flea’s leg that for the moment 
she is impassive as regards us. —The moment never returns, 
anc Spring is so transitory that we may find ourselves in May 
surroundings and having lost our opportunity for a necessary 
act. 

It is true enough that the Great Mother gives us life’s 
opportunities, but we must take them; we must consciously 
and actively engage with her in these opportunities. Our last 
chance to do so comes in April. All primary classes close at 
the end of April, and there can be no unfolding where there 
was no beginning. With all its changefulness April is the 
most educational month and full of moral impulses. In April 
we must begin to study the Great Mother’s plans and works in 
the tangled shrubs, the secret charm of the woods, the terror 
of the sea, the impressiveness of the clouds, the lustrous sun- 
rises and sunsets, and the endless profusion of animal life. 


“That wondrous pattern, 
what so’er it be, 
Whether in earth, laid up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven, that no man may it see. 
With sinful eyes, for fear it to deplore, 
Is perfect beauty, which all men adore, 
Whose face and feature doth so much excel 
All mortals sense, that none the same may tell.” 


April awakens the problems of time and tide, of man and 
nature, of form and shape. In all there is a moral quality. It 
is all very well to have a knowledge of the Great Mother, but 
it is better to stand in a vital relationship to her, and that is 
the meaning of all moral culture. 
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THE MYSTERIES UNIVERSAL 
By Louis FRIIS 


HE ancient mysteries everywhere were dramatic cere- 
monials to represent the recurring events of nature, 
as they pass before man in cyclic forms and as they 
connect with human welfare. In Egypt the Drama 

was presented in the form of the myth of Osiris and Isis and 
could be interpreted astrologically, as the rotation of the 
twelve months of the year, and as having reference to human 
life and death. In Pheenicia and adjoining countries the 
drama was the life, death and resurrection of Attis, Adonis. 
In the Scandinavian North it was the story of Baldur, his 
murder and the restoration of the gods after Ragnarok. 
Among the Zuni Indians, it is the celebration of returning seed 
time and of harvest, the opening of the fishing and hunting 
season; the winter that follows with apparent death to the 
seed in the soil; the spring, and then the growth, the final 
blossoming and seed, and the subsequent harvest. The creation 
story in seven days as told in Genesis must be considered as a 
remaining fragment from some ancient Semitic mystery play, 
and can be read astrologically, cosmically and psychologic- 
ally. It is one of the most precious mystery documents we 
possess. 

In Greece, the drama of the seed, its death and resurrec- 
tion in the spring, was told and enacted in the mysteries under 
the personification of Demeter-Proserpine. The story of De- 
meter-Proserpine is this. Aphrodite commanded Eros-Cupid 
shoot an arrow into the heart of Proserpine, just to assert her 
dominion over the gods. Eros-Cupid obeyed the order, but 
instead of shooting Proserpine he wounded Pluto, the god of 
the underworld. ‘The result was that Pluto became enamored 
with Proserpine and carried her away into Tartarus. The 
girl screamed, but no help came. Demeter, or as the Romans 
called her, Ceres, sought her daughter everywhere, but with- 
out avail. She continued the search for many months and 
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only learned from a mountain stream named Arethusa, com- 
ing out of the ground, that she had seen Proserpine, who now 
was queen in Erebus, the lower regions. Ceres was not made 
happy by the information. She turned her chariot and rode 
directly to the throne of Zeus and implored his help for the 
restitution of her daughter. Zeus offered to help, but on the 
condition that Proserpine should not take even one meal in 
Erebus. If she did, she could not be released. That was the 
fatal law, which even Zeus could not break. Hermes and 
Spring were sent to Pluto to demand the release of Proser- 
pine. But, alas! the girl had eaten a pomegranate offered by 
Pluto; consequently she was bound. A compromise was made 
later and it was arranged that she would pass half her time in 
the underworld with Pluto, and the other half with her 
mother in the upper world. Demeter-Ceres consented. 
Shortly after, she recollected having sat down for nine days 
upon a stone, once during her search for the daughter; and, 
in her distress invited to the home of an old man who had a 
son, Triptolemus, whom she intended to make immortal as a 
reward to his father for kindness. This Triptolemus she now 
blessed, and he became powerful and wealthy. Triptolemus, 
to the honor of Demeter, built the city Eleusis, and at Eleusis 
arose the most famous and splendid Eleusinian mysteries. 
The main tread of the Eleusinian mystery story was the life 
and search of Demeter-Ceres for her daughter Proserpine. 
Proserpine is the seed which the earth and its inner dark- 
ness absorbs and holds, because the seed absorbs the moisture 
of the soil and thereby loses its freedom, and comes in bond- 
age to the earth. But the seed is not in darkness forever. 
Half its life it spends gestating, and the other half it rises and 
is above ground growing into perfect fruit. 
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What Is Necessary for Growth in 
Devotion? 
Thinking of how best to serve that 
to which one is devoted, and working 
for it. 


Devotion is a_ state or frame of 
mind toward a principle, cause, be- 
ing or person, and a readiness to act 
in some capacity for that to which 
one is devoted. Growth in devotion 
depends on the capacity of one to do, 
to serve, and the capacity is in- 
creased by acting with intelligence. 
The devotional nature impels one to 
show his devotion by doing some- 
thing expressive of his devotion. This 
impulse of devotion does not always 
produce the best results, yet, though 
the intention be of the best, what is 
done may be to the detriment of that 
for which it is done. 

Devotional natures act from the 
heart. This action from the heart, 
though it is the right beginning, is 
not enough for real growth. Knowl- 
edge is necessary to wise action. A 
man with a devotional nature does 
usually not listen to reason before 
acting, but prefers to follow the dic- 
tates or impulses of his heart. Yet, 
only by the exercise of the mind can 
knowledge be acquired. The true test 
of one’s devotion is to study, to think, 
to work the mind regarding the best 
interests of that to which he is de- 
voted. If one falls back into emo- 
tional action and fails to think pa- 
tiently and persistently, then he has 
no true devotion. If one with a de- 
votional nature persists in exercising 
his mind and so acquires the power 
to think clearly he will add knowledge 
to his devotion and his capacity to 
serve that to which he is devoted will 
increase. 





MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 





What Is the Nature of Incense, 
and How Long Has It.Been 
In Use? 

The nature of incense is of the 
earth. Earth, as one of the four ele- 
ments, corresponds to the sense of 
smell. Incense is an aromatic mix- 
ture of gums, spices, oils, resins, 
woods which during burning gives 
out pleasing odors from its fumes. 
Incense was in use before man be- 
gan to record institutions, customs, 
and events. Many scriptures speak 
of incense as necessary in acts of wor- 
ship. Incense was used in sacrificial 
rites and as an offering, an evidence 
of devotion by the devotee and wor- 
shipper, to that which was wor- 
shipped. In many scriptures the of- 
fering of incense as an act of worship 
is described at great length, and rules 
given for the kind of incense to be 

used, its preparation and burning. 


Are Any Benefits Derived from 
the Burning of Incense, 
During Meditation? 
Benefits may be derived from the 
burning of incense during medita- 
tion, concerning the physical and as- 
tral worlds. Incense burning will 
not reach beyond the astral or psy- 
chic world. Incense burning will not 
aid meditation on subjects concern- 
ing the mental or spiritual worlds. 
If one gives allegiance to the great 
spirit of the earth and lesser earth 
spirits, or any of the beings of the 
astral world, then he may derive ben- 
efits from the burning of incense. He 
receives benefits for benefits given. 
The earth gives food to nourish phy- 
sical man. Its essences also nourish 
the creatures of the earth and beings 
of the astral world. Incense burn- 
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ing serves a double purpose. It at- 
tracts and establishes communication 
with the beings desired, and it re- 
pels other beings to which the in- 
cense is unsuited. If one desires the 
presence of certain influences, then 
the burning of incense may help in 
attracting these influences and estab- 
lishing rapport. However, if one 
does not know the nature of the in- 
cense which he would use and does 
not know the nature of the kind of 
influence or being he wants, then 
he may get instead of benefits, what 
is undesirable and harmful. This ap- 
plies to meditation concerning the 
physical and astral or psychic worlds, 
and to sensuous objects. 

For serious meditation on subjects 
of the mental and spiritual worlds, 
incense burning is wot needed. Alone 
thought and attitude of mind decide 
what influences shall be around and 
what beings attendant in mental and 
spiritual meditation. Incense burn- 
ing often holds the mind to sensuous 
objects and prevents it from entering 
a state of abstraction necessary to 


meditation concerning the mental and 
spiritual worlds. 


Are the Effects of Incense Burn- 
ing Observable on Any of the 
Planes? 

They are. Depending on the pow- 
er of the operator the information he 
has of his subject, visible and other 
sensuous effects will be apparent. The 
fumes and smoke arising from the in- 
cense offer the strength and the ma- 
terial body in which the beings de- 
sired and invoked may appear. This 
is one of the reasons why sorcerers 
and necromancers used incense in 
their invocations and conjurations. 
By the burning of incense effects are 
produced on other planes than the 
physical, but one must have his psy- 
chic senses trained and under the 
control of his mind in order to see 
these. Then he will see how and 
know why influences and beings are 
attracted or repelled by incense burn- 
ing, how they affect the one who of- 
fers the incense, and other results at- 

tending incense burning. 
A FRIEND. 


























